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IN MEMORIAM 


ROBERT RANULPH MARETT, 
M.A., D.Sc., Hon.D.Litt. (Oxon.), Hon.LL.D. (St. Andrews), F.B.A. 


(13th June, 1866-28th February, 1943) 


ITH Robert Ranulph Marett, one of the world’s greatest ethnologists, a pioneer 

of Comparative Religion, has passed away. It is well known that for many years 
the Rector of Exeter College was the centre of anthropological studies at Oxford ; 
namely, as E. B. Tylor’s successor as Reader in Anthropology ; as founder of the 
Oxford University Anthropological Society, and as the teacher of a large number of 
distinguished anthropologists throughout the English-speaking world. The recog- 
nition of his work, however, is international. 


If it is possible at all to characterize in one word Marett’s personality as a 
scholar, I think we may describe him as one of the last polyhistorians. It is indeed 
principally his broad and many-sided erudition which distinguishes his voluminous 
works from those of the great majority of contemporary anthropologists. Marett’s 
position is, first of all, that of a specialist in that the majority of his works are devoted 
to Primitive Religion and Primitive Psychology, while an entirely different section 
of them belongs to Prehistoric Archeology. That a specialist in two separate 
subjects of anthropological science could also excel as a polyhistorian may be 
explained by three marked features. For one thing, Marett was'an exceptionally 
well read man whose erudition was not hampered, as is unfortunately the case of 
many a younger anthropologist to-day, by an insufficient linguistic equipment, so 
that he was able to keep abreast with publications in all the principal European 
languages. Secondly, like his senior, J. G. Frazer, he possessed a profound knowledge 
of European ancient civilizations, including classical antiquities, and folk-lore ; 
and, thirdly, he had had a philosophical training which made him a systematic 


thinker with a sovereign gift to distinguish between the essential and the unimportant. 
A 
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Philosophical and literary equipment is also responsible for his brilliant style which 
makes the reading of his books and papers such a unique esthetic enjoyment. 


R. R. Marett was born at St. Aubin’s, Jersey, where his family has been resident 
since at least the fourteenth century a.D. His father, Sir Robert Marett, was Bailiff 
of Jersey and as such largely responsible for the civil administration of that old 
Channel island which has retained a remarkable administrative independence up to 
the present day. Sir Robert, an extraordinarily well educated man, was responsible 
for his son’s early aroused interest in the observation of nature and also for his 
philosophical way of considering things and tackling problems. Dr. Marett told me 
how much he used to enjoy promenading with his father along the coast and discussing 
the phenomena of nature, and how his father again and again drew his attention to 
the well planned biological arrangements in the organic world where every single 
being and every single part of a living organism had to fulfil its special function. 
He was educated at Victoria College, Jersey, and at Balliol, Oxford. Dr. Buxton, 
in his introduction to ‘“ Custom is King,” the anniversary volume with which we 
presented Dr. Marett on his seventieth birthday in 1936, says very little—too little— 
about his youth and early academic years. Few anthropologists know that his first 
principal subject was Law and that he became a member of the Inner Temple and 
was called to the Jersey Bar. I do not believe, however, that “ his original inclination 
drew him towards the law,” as Dr. Buxton suggests, even though ‘‘ his powers of 
dialectic . . . won him a place as Secretary of the Union.”” For, if this were correct, 
we should expect to find in his earlier ethnological publications a keener interest in 
the genetics of law. It is true that in some of his writings he dealt with Primitive 
Law,! especially, of course, with its relation to, and interaction with, Religion, but 
it was only in recent years that he took a keener interest in the subject, in particular 
when, in 1935, he did me the honour of becoming co-editor (with Sir John Miles 
and Dean John H. Wigmore) of the “ Zeitschrift fuer vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft,” for which I had been responsible, as Joseph Kohler’s successor, since 1918. 
His original and principal interest, however, was undoubtedly devoted to Philosophy, 
in particular Moral Philosophy, and, on the other hand, Psychology. At any rate, 
these were his favourite subjects both at Oxford and on the Continent, where he 
studied, among others, under F. Paulsen, while legal studies for some practical 
reason or just family tradition, ran parallel. The basis of his interest in classical 
antiquities and literature was his brilliant command of the classical languages, 
especially Latin. As an undergraduate, in 1887 he won the Chancellor’s Prize for 
Latin Verse. Later, as an anthropologist, he had the benefit of this linguistic 
equipment when he found Greek and Roman literature full of ethnological material 


1 Compare the bibliography composed by T. K. Penniman in Custom is King. Publications 
on Primitive Law are: Chapter VII (‘‘ Law’”’) in aeaanoney (Home University Library) ; 
‘“* The Vendetta ” in Journal omparative Legislation and International Law, 3rd series, III (1921) ; 
‘* The Nature of the Sanction in Primitive Law’”’ in Zeitschrift fuer vergletchende Rechtswissen- 
schaft, Vol. 50 (1935). 
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and realized how essential it was to be able not only to study the original texts of 
classical sources, but also to criticize and improve ethnological terminology. 


Marett was awarded the Green Moral Philosophy Prize for his essay on ‘“‘ The 
Ethics of Savage Races” in 1893, thirteen years before the publication of Wester- 
marck’s ‘‘ Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas.” That essay may be recorded 
as Marett’s first work on a theme which became the focus of his ethnological researches 
throughout his career as a scholar, author, and academic teacher: the genesis of 
Ethics as an integral part of the intellectual, social, and moral development of the 
human race. This is, of course, a complex of problems which is not open to direct 
empiric examination, but can only be approached by way of careful deduction from 
critically selected ethnographical facts. It is only part of a greater complex, namely 
Primitive Religion in the widest sense of this term. Here, Marett’s name is, first 
of all, associated with the now popular terms “ pre-animistic ” and “ animatism.” 
Marett’s theory developed from a critical analysis of Tylor’s so-called ‘‘ minimum 
definition of religion” as ‘‘ a belief in spiritual beings” (animism). This criticism 
he derived from both a more exact philological interpretation of the term animism, 
and a deeper insight into the psychological background of religion. The etymology 
of animism requires its restriction to a belief in a ‘“‘ soul ” or a “‘ spirit.”” ‘‘ Now ghosts 
and spirits are undoubtedly powers, but it does not follow that all powers are ghosts 
and spirits, even if they tend to become so.”” Thus some more or less vague attribu- 
tion of personality and will to the manifestations of physical nature is not sufficient 
to be classified as animism. On the other hand that unclear belief, or rather feeling, 
that nature is ‘‘ animated ”’ implies that there is awake, in the soul of primitive man, 
an awe that Marett “ believes to be specifically religious both in its essence and in 
its fruits.” This awe Marett called animatism; it is of a more primitive, more 
general, and thus less distinct, form than animism which may be classified as a 
subdivision of the former, wider category. ‘‘ Of all English words,” Marett writes, 
“awe is, I think, the one that expresses the fundamental religious feeling most 
nearly. Awe is not the same thing as ‘ pure funk.’ ‘ Primus in orbe deos fecit timor’ 
is only true if we admit wonder, admiration, interest, respect, even love perhaps, 
to be, no less than fear, essential constituents of this elemental mood.” However, 
Marett refuted Wilhelm Wundt’s suggestion* that his paper on “ Preanimistic 
Religion ”’ (Rep. Brit. Ass., Dover, 1899) was designed to constitute “ a representative 
theory of the origin of religion, formulated in direct opposition to the Tylorian 
“animism.”’ All that he wanted to demonstrate was that “‘ primitive or rudimentary 
religion, as we actually find it amongst savage peoples, is at once a wider, and in 
certain respects, a vaguer thing” than the belief implied by Tylor’s ‘ minimum 
definition,’ and that the evolution of religion ‘‘ proceeds from indistinct to distinct, 
from undifferentiated to differentiated, from incoherent to coherent.” But, though 
he introduced the adjective, pre-animistic, Marett emphasized that he was not 


2 The Threshold of Religion, 2nd ed. (1914), pp. 13 ff. 
> Wilhelm Wundt, Vdlkerpsychologie, Vol. U1, Part II, pp. 171 ff. 
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responsible for the substantive expression “‘ pre-animism,” which was coined and 
brought into use by others. In opposition to Frazer, Marett regarded magic as 
part of the religious sphere in the widest sense of this term and put forward the 
category of supernaturalism embracing both magic and religion in a narrower sense. 
Marett thus “ passes beyond the intellectualistic notion of magic that ensnared 
Tylor and Frazer.’’* 


Marett’s psychological approach to the genetics of religion had nothing to do 
with the a priori constructions of certain arm-chair anthropologists. For one thing, 
his theories are always based on well established ethnographical data. Then he 
carefully avoided generalizations: “Can the religious beliefs of a single people be 
assigned type-value for the purpose of psychological analysis as applied to rudi- 
mentary religion? I doubt it. No island of pure ‘ pre-animists’ is to be found 
in my anthropological atlas.’”"> On the other hand, we are indebted to him for having 
enriched the technical vocabulary of Ethnology by the introduction of the word 
mana (first recorded from the South Seas by Bishop Codrington) as a general term 
covering identical notions in other areas as well. Marett was of the (undoubtedly 
correct) opinion that native terms which either cannot be satisfactorily translated 
or have no equivalent in European languages, may, and should, be accepted in the 
ethnological terminology. In friendly opposition to Frazer who “ extended his 
intellectualistic explanation of magic to cover likewise the whole doctrine of tabu, 
which on this view is just a negative magic,” Marett set out that “tabu is more 
than the outcome of a false scheme of thought, since it is felt to be essentially a 
mystic affair, relating to wonder-working powers.” ‘‘ We are in any case carried 
beyond magic in the sense of the sympathetic principle into that wider sphere of the 
supernatural or mysterious, to which many savage expressions have reference, as, 
for instance, the Pygmy oudah, and, notably, the mana of the Pacific. To break a 
tabu is to set in motion against oneself mana, or supernatural wonder-working 
power. Thus Marett arrived at “ the tabu-mana formula as a minimum definition 
of religion.”” Now he had the highest esteem for Frazer who was his personal 
friend, and whose portrait he had in his study, so he was somewhat apologetic when 
he put forward his new theory. The way he did it was characteristic of the man : 
“ Working hypotheses, the invention of theorists who are masters of their subject, 
are not so plentiful that we can afford to discard them at the first hint of an exception. 
If, then, someone comes forward to attack a leading view, it is not enough to arm 
himself with a few negative instances. It is likewise incumbent on the critic to 
provide another view that can serve as a substitute. In the present case I have 
sought to do this after a fashion, though I am painfully aware that, in defining taboo 
by means of mana, I am laying myself open to a charge of explaining obscurum per 


* Robert H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory, London, 1937, p. 110. 
5 The Threshold of Religwn, p. xxvi. 


*“ Is Taboo a Negative Magic ?””’ Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 
1907 ; reprinted in The Threshold of Religion. 


Archives fur Religions-Wissenschaft, Leipzig, Vol. 12 (19009). 
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obscurius. I can only reply prophetically that the last word about mana has not 
yet been said; that it represents a genuine idea of the primitive mind, an idea no 
less genuine and no less widely distributed than the idea of tabu.’’® 


Dr. Marett, however, did not belong to those whose greatest ambition it is to 
launch a theory or to coin a new term and who then set their heart upon it, thereby 
developing a certain aggressiveness and hypersensitiveness whenever someone 
ventures the slightest critical remark. As Dr. Buxton put it: “ He was slow to 
enter into controversy, but when he did, as for example in his Frazer lecture,® he 
used not the bludgeon of a ponderous logic, but the rapier of wit and humour. Marett 
was convinced—and his works supply ample evidence how he put this conviction 
into practice—that Cultural Anthropology, as Ethnology, is an integral part of 
History : “‘ Remember that the anthropologist is trying to be the historian of long 
perspective. History which counts by years, proto-history which counts by centuries, 
pre-history which counts by milleniums—he seeks to embrace them all.” Who 
else but a scholar of an erudition such as Marett’s would have been in the position 
of proudly proposing—and fearlessly facing—such a formidable task? From this 
high standpoint, methodological controversies shrank to minor importance or even 
insignificance as, for example, the antithesis “ diffusion or independent origin ”’ ; 
thus in Marett’s opinion, “ distribution is merely one aspect of evolution.”" While 
he recognized the importance of environmental influences and paid a fair tribute 
to the merits of anthropo-geography, he warned us: “ Environment, in fact, can 
only give the hint ; and men may not be ready to take it.12 Let the level-headed 
anthropologist beware lest he put all his eggs into one basket. Let him seek to give 
each factor in the problem its due. Race must count for something . - again, 
culture, with the intelligence and choice it involves, counts for something too.” As 
a student of primitive religion, Marett naturally rejected the idea of materialism as 
the only really creative force in human evolution: “ The full meaning of life can 
never be expressed in terms of its material conditions.”1* In Faith, Hope, and 
Charity in Primitive Religion,"* also in Head, Heart and Hands in Human Evolution,'® 
and, finally, in his Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1939,1* he set down his conviction 
that “‘ real progress is progress in charity, all other advance being secondary thereto.” 
This is the conclusion of a scholar who, many years previously, had already declared 
that he “ would rather identify religion with a general striving of humanity than 


® The Threshold of Religion, p. 75. 

® The Diffusion of Culture. (The Frazer Lecture in Social Anthropology, 1927), Cambridge 
University Press. 

10 Anthropology, p. 97. 

11 Tbid., p. ror. 

18 Tbid., p. 108. 

8 Ibid., pp. 79, 98. 

14Clarendon Press, 1932. 

18 London (Hutchinson), 1935. 

16“ Charity and the Struggle for Existence,” Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. LXIX (1939), pp. 137-149. 
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with the exclusive pretension of any one people or sect 27; it is the view of an 
anthropologist who not only knew—as all of us know to-day—that there has not 
been a unilinear development of mankind, but who also recognized in the great 
variety of cultures the fundamentally human element which they all have in common. 
It is also the finding of a Christian who, throughout his studies in Comparative 
Religion, was always led by the true scientific spirit of objectivity. 


Dr. Marett possessed an innate esthetic sensibility which found its expression 
in his cultivated literary style, sometimes raised to a certain pathos. We must 
remember that he often addressed the non-anthropologists, when he was anxious to 
explain ethnographic facts in terms of philosophy and of psychology, yet in a popular 
sometimes figurative form. This style, however, does not in any way mar the solid 
structure of his theories. 


It is interesting to note how he passes the test of Professor Lowie’s clear 
analysis and relentless criticism of ethnological theories !18 Lowie credits him with 
a psychology which “is thoroughly up to date in recognizing both the force of 
rationalization and the importance of individual differences,”’ and acknowledges that 
“this urbane and balanced spirit has persistently shed light on the primitive mind, 
and especially on the psychology of faith.” Lowie concludes: ‘In post-Tylorian 
England for poise in the judgment of theories or for a sympathetic grasp of primitive 
values there is no superior to this philosophical humanist.” It is also noteworthy 
that Lowie has placed Marett in the chapter entitled “ Progress,” wherein he deals 
with a number of rather heterogeneous theories of the twentieth century. It is 
indeed difficult, as Dr. Buxton observes in Custom is King, to classify Marett with 
one particular school. Marett himself recognized the positive achievements of any 
school, even when his own views on certain points—such as, for example, the problem 
of primitive ‘‘ high-gods ’"—were diametrically opposed to somebody else’s theory. 
On closer examination of Marett’s writings, we find him either foreshadowing, or 
else in conformity with, leading theories of to-day. After all, Marett ranks with 
modern anthropologists since his earliest publication—apart from the Green Prize 
paper—appeared in 1899. He welcomed the psycho-analyst’s co-operation in the 
interpretation of primitive culture, ‘‘ however tentative their findings at present ’’° ; 
and he admired the work of Malinowski who had accompanied him to Australia in 
1914. 

Marett’s field experience was confined to prehistoric archeology. Being a 
personal friend of Cartailhac and l’Abbé Breuil, he studied the palzolithic sites in 
France and eastern Spain, but his own excavations he confined to his native island, 
Jersey. This archeological field work he carried out for many years during the 
university vacation. On his visit to Australia in 1914 he gave a lecture on his 


17 Anthropology, p. 206. 
48 Robert H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory, London (Harrap), 1937, pp. 109 ff. 
18 Psychology and Folklore (1920), p. 128. 
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excavation of the cave La Cotte de St. Brelade.® For some years he was president 









an 
not of the Société Jersiaise, the local association for historical and archzological studies, 
eat which issues a remarkable periodical. 
on. It is true that Marett has not personally carried out any field work among modern 
ive primitives, though he travelled round the globe and had at least an opportunity of 
meeting Australian aborigines under the guidance of his friend, Sir Baldwin Spencer. 
' He simply did not have sufficient time to spend about two years away from Oxford— 
— in his days the average time required for a proper expedition. Marett himself 
= declared that “in the present state of the science, field-work, rightly enough, pre- 
to dominates over study work. Whilst the weather lasts and the crop is still left 
lar standing, garnering rather than threshing must remain the order of the day.”™ 
lid He did not say, however, that “‘ study work ’’ could not be done without having been 
“in the field ” oneself. After all, what would be the use of all field-work if theorists 
ar could not rely on its published results ? Is it not the proper task of the field worker 
ith to supply the material for future theoretical exploitation ? However, owing to his 
of personal contact with field anthropologists and colonial administrators in many 
rat parts of the world, Marett found himself in a particularly favourable situation. He 
ad, had ample opportunity of obtaining first-hand information from his friends and 
an former students when they came back to Europe and never failed to call at Exeter 
ive College. Thus in the Rector’s study or the Tutors’ Common Room one would meet 
hy men like Dr. Evans Wentz from Tibet, Dr. F. E. Williams from New Guinea, Dr. 
als E. E. Evans Pritchard from the Sudan, and many other distinguished field 
is anthropologists. Marett’s influence on a considerable number of younger 
ith ethnologists—all those who were associated with Oxford—was great, but it was not 
ny the influence of a dogmatist who forced his students into the Procrustean bed of 
2m some uncompromising theory, for to him a theory had only the value of a working 
ry. hypothesis. He was indeed the ideal of a stimulating teacher who urged his students 
or to observe accurately and systematically record empiric facts, and in addition 
ith inspired them to build up a theory of their own. This is why all his students 
ize succeeded in developing their individual talents ; in fact, they are all marked person- 
he alities. I can only mention a few of them here, viz. Dr. Henry Field, Diamond 
a Jenness, Marius Barbeau, Dr. Gluckman, and—last but not least—the late Capt. 
in Dr. A. S. Rattray, our classical authority on the ethnology of Ashanti, who began 
his field-work as an ‘“ anthropological practitioner” in the Colonial Service, then 
a went to Oxford to acquire his theoretical equipment, and, finally, returned to Africa 
in to score still greater success as a trained field anthropologist. 
d, In 1908, Dr. Marett married Nora, daughter of the late Sir John Kirk, G.C.M.G., 
he K.C.B., some-time British Resident at Zanzibar, whose name is closely associated 
Lis with the history of British Colonial policy in East Africa. The existence at St. 


% “* Recent Excavation of a Paleolithic Cave in Jersey,” Report 48th Meeting British Associa- 
ff. tion Advancement of Science, Australia, 1914 (London, 1915), p. 527. 


"1 The Threshold of Religion, p. 75. 
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John’s home in Zanzibar of a large collection of Chinese porcelain Dr. Marett used 
to quote as an interesting example of cultural diffusion.2* His eldest son, Lt. Cdr. 
J. R. de la Haule Marett, B.Sc., himself a promising anthropologist,** was killed in 
action on board H.M.S. Glorious in 1940. His second son is a recognized authority 
on modern Mexico. Dr. Marett’s two married daughters now live in Australia. I 
have already mentioned Dr. Marett’s friendship with Sir Baldwin Spencer. The 
fact that Australian aboriginal culture is so well represented at the Pitt Rivers 
Museum in Oxford is largeiy due to Sir Baldwin’s generosity. In 1931, Dr. Marett, 
with T. K. Penniman (now Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum), edited ‘“‘ Spencer’s 
Last Journey,” that is, the journey to Tierra del Fuego from which Spencer did 
not return. For many years Marett took a keen interest in the anthropology and 
prehistory of Australia. In a letter which reached me not very long before his death, 
he regretted that so relatively little was known in Europe of the valuable work on 
Australian aboriginal technology done by local investigators, and he welcomed the 
proposal to compose an exhaustive bibliography. 


Throughout his life, Marett was energy personified, both mental and physical. 
He was a keen sportsman, in particular a passionate hunter and a good shot. Neither 
the war nor even the loss of his elder son could break him. In one of his last letters 
he wrote to me: “I carry on here, being very busy with organizing a mixed system 
of teaching and drills! Everyone is very keen to ‘do his bit’; and war certainly 


>»? 


wakes us up and brings out certain ‘ preliminary virtues ’. 
He died suddenly of heart failure on the 28th February, 1943. 


We have lost a great scholar, an incomparable teacher, a wonderful character 
and a faithful friend. 


Exegit monumentum aere perennius. 


LEONHARD ADAM. 


%2 The story of that collection (now, I believe, at La Haule Manor, St. Aubin’s, Jersey) 
would be an interesting supplement to Prof. Paul Kahle’s treatise on ‘‘ Chinese Porcelain in the 
Lands of Islam,” Transactions Oriental Ceramic Society, 1940-1941, pp. 27-46. London, Shenval 
Press, 1942. 


23 Vide Man, 1941, No. 8. 
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PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES OF TIMOR 
By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTION 


OMPARATIVELY little has appeared in English concerning the island of 
Timor. Having recently had an opportunity of doing some linguistic research 
amongst natives of Portuguese Timor, which is even less adequately known than the 
Dutch portion of the island, it was thought advisable that the results of these studies 
should be set down in print, together with a summary of such other information as 
would be of interest to Australian students both of anthropology and linguistics, 
but which was not available to them in English. . 


The island of Timor lies some 450 miles north-west of Darwin. It is about 
300 miles long and an average of 60 miles wide. It is divided between Holland 
and Portugal, the Portuguese governing an area of some 7,450 sq. m. and the Dutch 
some 5,000 sq. m. The Portuguese area includes the enclave of Oe Kusi, on the 
north coast in the midst of the Dutch area. This enclave has an interesting history, 
being actually the first European settlement. 

Timor is of interest in numerous ways to the Australian student. It is far from 
impossible that the island may have served as a stepping stone for some, at least, 
of the aborigines of Australia in their movements into this continent. Not only 
theory, but actual observation suggests this. Physically, also, there is connection 
between the two. The fauna and flora are transitional types. Whilst the northern 
coastal area is typically Indonesian and tropical, the central mountain area and the 
southern coast produce the eucalyptus tree, and the landscapes are often very 
suggestive of the Australian. 

Those who have read A. R. Wallace’s Malay Archipelago will recall his chapter 
on this subject, when he points out in addition to the above facts that monkeys 
cease at Timor, and many birds closely related to Australian species make their 
first appearance there. 

This study falls into two halves—the first is concerned with the people of the 
island, and rests upon reading in Dutch and Portuguese ; the second is a preliminary 
classification of the languages of both regions, and rests upon studies carried out 
personally as far as the Portuguese section is concerned, and culled from Dutch 
works. The printed sources are listed in a bibliography at the end of this paper. 


Part I 
The immediate source of this part of the paper is a book published in July 1943 
in Portugal, and kindly brought to my notice by Senhor A. B. Labarinho, Consul for 
Portugal in Sydney. It is entitled Timor : Quarto Séculos de Colonizagao Portuguesa, 
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by Captain José S. Martinho, and published by the Livraria Progredior at Oporto. 
Captain Martinho lived for many years in Timor, and is acknowledged to be well 
qualified to write about the island. His book is divided into three parts. Part 1 
begins with a chapter headed with the intriguing title, “‘ Timor Before its Discovery,” 
and covers the early history of the island until the foundation of Dilli in 1769. 
Part 2 continues the history of the Portuguese part of the island to the present day. 
Part 3 contains a study of the anthropology of Portuguese Timor, including a sketch 
of the grammar of Tetum, the principal native language. This section contains 
about 160 pages, and has much of interest, which will here be summarized. 

The island of Timor was discovered between 1511 and 1515 by Antdnio de Abreu 
“sent by Alfonso de Albuquerque, after the conquest of Malacca, in search of the 
Moluccas.” Martinho believes that at the date of its discovery by Europeans 
Timor was under the domination of Celebean rulers. The first settlement by the 
Portuguese was made in the Oe Kusi region, and the first capital was Lifau, in that 
area, until the foundation of Dilli in 1769. Thus what is now a small Portuguese 
enclave in Dutch territory was the first Portuguese colony in the island, long before 
any expansion of the colony in the direction of its present headquarters was con- 
templated. These colonists came immediately from the island of Solor, somewhat 
farther west. The actual foundation was made by a merchant named Costa, who 
called to his aid a Dutch deserter named Hornay. These two founded the kingdom 
of Oe Kusi between them. Hornay married a native, and his descendants for a 
long time held control of the island. Timor was nominally under the Governor of 
Géa, in Portuguese India, but the Hornay family was able to defy successfully 
control from outside. The original Hornay landed in 1613. The Dutch came into 
the island trade competition during the seventeenth century, and the struggle 
between the two powers soon began. In 1701 a new Governor, Anténio Coelho 
Guerreiro, landed at Lifau ; the da Costa of the day laid siege to him with Dutch 
help and almost rendered his position untenable. Such was the state of affairs 
in the island for many years. During the eighteenth century the power of the 
Costa-Hornay family waned, and finally governors appointed by the Portuguese 
Government itself were able to make good their authority. Subsequent struggles 
with the Dutch, told with spirit and in some detail by Capt. Martinho, forced the 
Portuguese to abandon Lifau and found Dilli in 1769. Subsequent treaties with 
Holland, and the general decline of Portuguese power, have brought about the 
present division of the island, about which Martinho has some very fiery words to 
say. The pacification of the island has proceeded slowly and not without many 
military campaigns, the latest of which (1911-12) finally established law and order 
in the Portuguese section of the island. This was until 1896 part of Macao, then 
autonomous under a governor at Dilli. 

Missionary work began very early, even before actual colonization, when Brother 
Anténio Taveira came from Solor to Timor in 1556 or 1557. This work is still being 
continued by missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church, but there are still many 
parts of the island which are not Christian. 
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The Population. 

Martinho does not give a total for the population of the Portuguese section of 
the island, but only rough numbers of speakers of certain dialects. Adding these up, 
and allowing for some tribes not listed in his figures, as well as proportionately for 


the Dutch area, the total population of Dutch Timor is 360,000 and of Portuguese 
Timor 412,000. 


The population falls into two main groups, but there are many mixed types. 
There is an apparently aboriginal substratum, commoner in some areas than in 
others, and an obviously intrusive Indonesian element. As will appear from Part II 
of this paper, this double composition is reflected in the languages of the island. 
The non-Indonesian portion of the population is found chiefly in the mountainous 
interior of the Portuguese section, and the non-Indonesian languages of which an 
account will be given in Part II include the Dagada, Makasai, Kairui and Bunak. 
At the same time, however, the Indonesian element in such languages as Tetum, 
Tukudede and Galoli is comparatively small, and these languages belong to the 
“eastern” section of the Indonesian group which is practically Melanesian in 
structure. It will be remembered that it was from eastern Indonesia that Friederici 
drew the Melanesians, though his final theory has not justified itself to students of 
linguistics. 

The extraordinary numbers of physical types to be found in Portuguese Timor 
have been remarked on by everybody who has written about the island, including 
the latest, Captain Martinho. It is the first feature that strikes the visitor to the 
Refugee Camp where the linguistic part of the present studies was carried out by the 
writer. The Portuguese have no colour bar, and the half-caste is not frowned 
upon. The Hornay and da Costa families who made the early history of the island 
were all of mixed blood, as has been mentioned. Amongst the women and children 
in the camp almost every possible type of hair and skin was found—even African, 
for negroes have been brought across from the Portuguese colonies in Africa. It 
is almost impossible to state what is the real Timorese physical type, although apart 
from the works of the Dutch students Ten Kate and Bijlmer, no physical anthropology 
has yet been done amongst these peoples, and we have to be content with general- 
izations based on simple observation. Martinho mentions a group of 35 skulls from 
Timor deposited in the University Museum at Coimbra in 1882, but only to show that 
figures based on them are hopelessly unreliable, because their place of origin is quite 
uncertain and may not even be Timor at all! At the same time, there does seem to 
be a definitely Timorese type, if, as it seems logical to suppose, the present mountain 
tribes, speaking non-Indonesian languages, represent the earlier population of the 
island. 

A few summary notes from Bijlmer will be useful here. The mean height of 
these people agrees fairly closely with those of Flores and Sumba, viz. about 160 cm. 
On p. 91 Bijlmer says: ‘‘ The Timorese differ quite distinctly from the Sumbanese. 
Their darker colour and the frequent occurrence of crisp hair entirely transfer them 
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to the Melanesian side. If one wanted to distinguish in the Dutch East Indies only 
Malays and Papuans or Indonesians and Melanesians, one would have to place the 
boundary between these two races undoubtedly between Sumba and Timor and the 
latter would then fall on the Melanesian side. The appearance of the Belunese 
(the eastern part of Dutch Timor) is indisputably affected by their narrow-headedness, 
which strikes the eye all the more on account of their long face, by which their facial 
index seems to surpass even that of the Sumbanese. In that narrow face there is 
however a much broader nose.” 

There is a long series of plates with descriptive notes in Bijlmer’s book, showing 
the various types. About the western Timorese, whom he ca's the Atoni, which 
is the word for “man” in most dialects of Dutch Timor, he says: ‘ This people 
is still more difficult to recognize than the former, probably because the narrow- 
headedness as a distinguishing mark is lacking.” Again, “In Timor and Flores 
there is a strong admixture of spiral-hairiness, and Mongoloid marks are by no means 
lacking. And that is what places them on the level of Melanesians . . . In Timor 
and Flores one feels that one is absolutely no longer among Malays. . . After eastern 
Flores the Atoni of west Timor are most Melanesian.” 

Illustrations in both Martinho and Bijlmer suggest a possible Australoid type 
amongst them, and some of those seen by the present writer in the refugee camp 
bear out the impression. Indeed Bijlmer himself says: ‘‘ It is further not impossible 
that Australian influences have been active in Timor. Plate IV on p. 22 is very 
remarkable indeed and does not give an exceptional type.” It is worth noting that 
Ten Kate found the longest skulls in Belu (central Timor), the shortest in eastern 
Flores and the narrowest in eastern middle Flores. He thinks possible a settling 
of Butonese (south-eastern Celebes) at Adonare (Solor I.) and of Ceramese at Beloe, 
and adds, as quoted by Bijlmer: “‘ Although these people do not actually contain 
other race elements than those considered by us, this (settlement from Ceram) 
might be of importance with a view to the amount of Malay blood found in those 
districts.”” There is also the tradition mentioned by Martinho that Timor was under 
Celebean domination at the end of the fifteenth century. Bijlmer, from whom 
most of this summary is taken, adds: “ As regards Timor my results satisfactorily 
connect with those of Ten Kate. I am further of the opinion that for the eastern 
part of Flores, apart from the extreme east, the pronounced dolichocephaly with 
highly negroid appearance has been proved.” Keane, in Man, Past and Present, 
distinguishes in Indonesia (a) Indonesians, the pre-Malay long-headed element in 
Oceania, and (b) proto-Malayan or Malayan broadheads, the collective name for all 
the Oceania Mongols, and (c) Malay, as a branch of (6). The Indonesian element 
in Timor belongs thus to (a), the earlier type of Indonesian. 

Linguistically, however, the matter is not simple. The non-Indonesian languages 
do not bear any Australian affinities, but belong to that group which is vaguely 
called ‘‘ Papuan.” They are marked by certain characteristics which will be detailed 
in Part II, and they have correlatives farther east in the still imperfectly known 
languages of the Tanimbar group. The only other recorded non-Indonesian languages 
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in this part of Indonesia are those of northern Halmahera, but to this group the 
languages of Timor do not seem to bear any relation, either in vocabulary (as they 
do bear to the Tanimbar languages) or in structure, beyond the characteristics 
common to so many other “ Papuan ”’ languages, such as the use of postpositions 
instead of prepositions, and the placing of the object before the verb. 

The Indonesian part of the Timor population is no easier to define. Many 
of the women seen in the camp are tall and thin, with straight black hair and typical 
Malay features. They do not recall the shorter Javanese type in any way. At the 
same time there is so much mixture from other sources that it is almost a hopeless 
waste of time to attempt any segregation of types in the group. Even Chinese 
blood is not absent, and Eurasians from the other Portuguese colony of Macao are 
present. The Indonesian languages also seem to show more than one stratum of 
population, and suggest that influxes took place at different periods and in different 
regions. 


Political System. 


One of the marks of race-mixture is seen in the political system of the island, 
which is not simply that of so many primitive peoples in Oceania, but is marked by 
well-defined classes—less deitned under European government than before, but still 
present. Martinho states that in Portuguese territory at least, Timor society is 
divided into five classes : leo-rat, the greater chiefs or kings ; dato, the lesser chiefs 
or nobles ; ema-reino, commoners, free, but not of noble blood; aa, slaves; and 
lutun, cattle keepers. 

The term lutun—a Tukudede term, for which the Tetum is Juhan—‘ comes 
from the function they exercise, rather than from the culture of the land, viz. the 
keeping of the cattle belonging to the dato, chiefly buffaloes, whose corral or enclosure 
was Called /utun in Tukudede, to which corresponds the term Juhan in Tetum. Even 
to-day, when the long period of domination by the dato has passed, in regions where 
their influence was great, people are recruited by zones, by a sort of rural police, to 
look after the places where the cattle are pastured and fruits collected, places called 
cabo-leva.”” The old lutun has passed away, and seems to have been commonest in 
Tukudede-speaking country. 

The ata were slaves, and might be gained either by capture in war or by purchase, 
but the slavery was light and slaves were well treated. It was possible for them to 
marry into their masters’ families and to be accepted into the master’s tribe, and this 
is another cause contributing to the race-confusion so marked throughout the island. 
The prices of slaves naturally varied ; ‘‘ the head had special value, and when the 
combined price was paid in jewels, there corresponded with it a mutisala (coral 
collar). The value of each member depended on sex and age.”” Martinho in a foot- 
note adds that very few years ago an old native woman, a prisoner of war, was sold 
at Oe Kusi for a pig. 

The term ema-reino is applied to commoners who are not slaves. Ema is the 
common term for man in Portuguese Timor (atoni in Dutch Timor), while reino is the 
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Portuguese for kingdom. The combination, as Martinho remarks, is probably later 
than the European conquest, and one would presume that it was originally ema-rat, 
“ person of the land,” corresponding to /eo-rai, “‘ ruler of the land,” but there is no 
actual evidence of this. Martinho says that the ema-reino were ‘‘ the people, with 
no special function of government, which belonged to the two upper classes, and 
ema-reino is the name by which to-day we know the people of Timor apart from 
the chiefs.” 


The governing classes were the dato and /eo-vai ; in Dutch Timor nai and usuf 
are given. The latter is the higher of the two, and roughly corresponds to “ petty 
king ” of one of the many districts into which Timor was—and still largely is—divided. 
There is considerable uncertainty about both the spelling and the meaning of the 
term, and various definitions and derivations have been proposed. Martinho 
decides finally on /eo, “‘ region, inhabited area,” and raz, “ earth,’’ both Tetum terms. 
The name, however, is common amongst all tribes except the Bunak, where lamak 
takes its place. The whole situation suggests that the Tetum-speaking people 
have made their authority felt throughout the island, for place-names that can be 
interpreted through Tetum are found in all regions where the language itself is not 
spoken. The ancestors of the Tetum would seem to have been one of the invading 
peoples who were responsible for the introduction of Indonesian language and 
culture into Timor. The Bunak speak a non-Indonesian language, and their territory 
stretches over the Portuguese boundary into Dutch Timor. The /eo-rai, says 
Martinho, “ was the final authority in native social organization.” He was the 
ruler of a kingdom composed of a number of suku. This is the Malay for ‘‘ quarter ” 
and suggests that the system was introduced by Indonesian invaders, and imposed 
upon a simpler native system, presumably a gerontocracy, for the term dato, applied 
to the lesser chiefs, rulers of a suku, is alsoa Malay term. Magalhaes in his Subsidios 
para o Estudo Etnoldégico de Timor, p. 57, as quoted by Martinho, says: “ The 
districts are grouped into s#ku as in various parts of Sumatra, and the native states 
are governed by a liorai, which may be a corruption of the Javanese word lurah 
(district chief), but which is more probably a corruption of that of the noble title 
larah, of some native chiefs of Sumatra.” Martinho disagrees with both derivations, 
preferring a native explanation, and one is inclined to agree with him, even while 
granting that the system of government by /eo-rai is foreign. He adds, “‘ The power 
of the /eo-rai was absolute, and was exercised by the instrumentality of the dato 
and their inferiors, close to the people.’’ The Jeo-vai was the fount and source of 
law. Within his own household he administered it through the agency of a confidant, 
called durbasa, who in course of time became a sort of vizier whose favour, says 
Martinho, “ litigants sought to gain by oiling his hands”! The Portuguese took 
over the durbasa with the meaning of interpreter, and nowadays the term is applied 
to the interpreter of a secretary of the administration. The Jeo-rai was not bound 
by the law, which for others was constituted by use and custom. He could change 
or suspend it, and his decrees were absolute. 
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According to H. O. Forbes, Wanderings of a Naturalist in the Eastern Archipelago, 
about 1880, there were 47 leo-rai in Portuguese Timor. Each reino, he says, is 
divided into districts called suku, ruled by dato who receive their orders from the 
leo-rai. Under the dato are officers called kabo and tenente—these, obviously from 
the titles, being Portuguese creations. At the present time the dato, as I gathered 
from conversation in a refugee camp, is rather an exalted personage with whom 
the average commoner has little to do. This is obviously the result of the political 
eclipse of the /eo-rai, and to this a great revolt against the Portuguese in 1911-12 
largely contributed. After putting down that revolt, the Portuguese abolished for 
the most part these petty kings and divided their authority among the dato ruling 
different suku. Where the /eo-rai is still found, he almost always represents a broken 
succession, the present ruler being elected from leaders of groups who were faithful 
to Portugal during the revolt, and not necessarily related in any way to the old 
rulers. 


The dato were thus minor chiefs, rulers of suwku, and of foreign origin at first as 
individuals and always as an institution. Originally, no doubt, they were relatives 
of the /eo-rai and received their suku as fiefs given in reward for services rendered. 
“But what leads us to conclude,” says our author, “ that the dato were, among 
the people of Timor, an aristocracy that fixed itself there, and that certainly through 
invasion, is the fact that only later the term dato has spread into other parts of the 
island, there being to-day some where the chiefs were never previously known by 
this aristocratic term, until the time that Coelho Guerreiro (1701) distinguished 
them with military rank.” The term dato is also a common element in personal 
names, but chiefly within the Tukudede linguistic area, which would seem to have 
been the first area in which dato became an institution. 


The Village. 


There is no satisfactory term in Timor languages for “‘ village,” and illustrations 
as well as the letterpress in Forbes’ book show that there are in reality no villages, 
but only hamlets—clusters of a few houses within an enclosure. See for instance 
the illustration on page 430 in Forbes. Martinho believes that the pre-Indonesian 
inhabitants were nomads. In Tetum nua and in western Timor kuan seems to be 
the only word for “‘ village,” and that refers only to a group of huts, with no reference 
to a surrounding territory. Bickmoge saw a similar arrangement in Semau Island, 
off the western end of Timor. 


The territory is known as leo, combined in /eo-rai as the name of the highest 
authority. The village is not built on any regular plan. ‘‘ The Jeo-rai’s residence is 
situated on the best land, near to or far from the dwellings of his subjects. It and 
they are placed inside a palisade.”” (Martinho.) This palisade is distinct from the 
kota, a stone fortress, whose Malay name bespeaks its origin. The knua was normally 
located on a rocky height, like the Fijian koro to which it corresponds, for purposes 
of defence. There was apparently always a good deal of internecine warfare, and 
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the island was divided even of old into two great sections, a western, called by 
Martinho Serviao, and an eastern, called Belu. 

In the villages the dead were buried “‘ not far from their residences,”’ and some- 
times within the actual dwelling. In the centre of the village was “a common 
house, in whose construction everyone took a part . . . This was a council house, 
where the chiefs and the old men held deliberations and conversed at times of rest. 
This house is called wma bo, and its shape was generally round.” Travellers rested 
in the «wma bo, and ate there on festive occasions. Under the Portuguese it has 
become a local Parliament House. Fortresses of stone were also constructed for 
protection. One such, illustrated by Martinho, is shown decorated with human 
skulls—never of local people, but of enemies killed. 

Houses differ in type not so much among tribes as according to locality, whether 
coastal or mountain. The normal house is square, with a roof rising to a central 
point. It is built off the ground, and entered by steps (Tetum, oda) and a door 
(matan=eye), but usually called by the combined name oda matan. Inside, it is 
provided with a number of sleeping places called Janten. The roof is of palm-leaves, 
or other leaves according to the material available in the locality. The top of the 
roof is crowned by a large planed piece of wood, serving to keep out the rain, and 
decorated with varying designs of birds or fish, imitating the bulkhead of a pro 
(ship—Malay, prahu). This looks like a memory of past history, and an Indonesian 
trait, for the modern Timorese is not a great sailor. This designed top-piece is, 
moreover, limited to people of rank. 

In the mountain regions the house is less pretentious in size, and generally round 
in shape. This division of house-types recalls Fiji, where the prevailing design is 
rectangular, but the houses of the interior tribes of Viti Levu seem normally to have 
been round in olden days. Describing the island of Semau, off the western end of 
Timor, Bickmore says that the villages consisted of a few round huts, made of sticks 
about three feet high driven into the ground, and roofed with palm thatch. The 
circular house occurs in various parts of Dutch New Guinea, e.g. in the Timorini 
country, upper Mamberamo River, and east of Lake Wissel in the Nassau mountains. 
In Timor the mountain house also lacks a specially made floor, being built direct on 
the ground. ‘‘ Under the eaves one or more lanten marks the place of sleeping during 
the night, unless that is round the fireplace where the whole family sleeps together 
without any barriers.” Martinho sums up the appearance of the round house by 
saying, ‘‘ the dwelling looks like a big tortoise with its feet hidden by the eaves.” 
Some examples are found built on piles like the square houses—and this was Forbes’ 
experience in the Bibisusu region—and in some parts entrance is gained by a movable 
ladder communicating with the interior, through the floor. The leo-rat’s residence 
is distinguished in size only, and conforms to the general design. 

House-building begins with a ceremony in honour of the spirits. The good 
spirits are asked for protection and the bad are placated. Pieces of meat from small 
animals killed at the right moment are distributed to them by being thrown around 
in a circle about the spot. Before a new house is inhabited, more detailed ceremonies 
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are performed. Larger animals are killed, and “ about the rai-luiik (clan priest) 
the whole family gathers, listening anxiously to the incantations intended to remove 
the evil spirits which can cause illness.” 


It is the dogs and pigs which do most of the cleaning up about the house. Until 
recently the house hardly boasted of anything that might be called furniture, except 
amongst the higher classes. People slept on biti, palm-leaf mats. Pots of earthen- 
ware (sana) or iron (sana besi) serve for preparing food. Wooden plates or dishes 
(btkan) were in use. Spoons were known as kanuru or nguru in the coastal areas, 
but the commonest types were of shell or coconut, often very interesting. There 
was also a large spoon, kanuru suru, “‘for serving,’ a piece of coconut-husk, 
strengthened with the midrib of a palapa leaf and fastened with bamboo. The use 
of utensils for special ceremonies is dying out, but “‘ in the wma lulik (temples) there 
are still preserved very old china pots, notable amongst them those of the old house of 
Camanassa, which are only used at the great ceremonies.” These and some similar 
vessels were used by the dato lulik (sacred chief) to receive the blood of victims when 
special offerings were made “on the occasions on which some event of special 
importance in the life of the people was intended or hoped for.” For carrying 
liquids, lengths of bamboo were used, in many parts known as kniku. A still longer 
piece (be: doran) was used for carrying large quantities of water. 


Family Life. 

Martinho has a very interesting chapter on family life and relationships. There 
are, as elsewhere, rules to be observed by pregnant women. The child when born 
is washed in warm water, and then wrapped in a cotton mantle, and the grand- 
parents take care of it. The first ceremony observed for the child is the “‘ descent 
from the lanten, which gives the newly-born security of the outside against the evil 
spirits.” Feeding is not carried out on any regular plan ; the child at its will tries 
foods of all sorts, and stomach disorders quickly make their appearance. Infant 
mortality in native life is high. 

The naming does not seem to be attended by special ceremonies, or to depend on 
special people, though Martinho is a little vague on the point. He writes: “ The 
father or mother—in the districts I know—may have some chosen name, and it is 
this that the child receives, whatever the name may be, perhaps Fahi Te:n (pig’s 
excrement) or Loro ana (young sun). If the child cries much, or is difficult in sundry 
other ways, the name may be changed. Serious and prolonged illness in later 
years may also lead to change of name and even of residence or actually of village. 
It is a matter of contacts with the spirit world. A change of name may serve to 
confuse ill-disposed spirits. 

Circumcision is practised on children from 8 to 12 years, but only in the coastal 
regions, and is plainly an introduced thing. Martinho himself believes that it is due 
to Muhammedan influence, but this does not necessarily follow. It may equally 
well be something that has come in with the Indonesian invading peoples. 
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The child’s education proceeds as in most primitive communities, by imitation. 
Gaming is in the native blood, especially cock-fighting (Tetum, futu ma:nu). Card- 
playing (djuga surai, the former word being Portuguese, the latter Malay) comes next 
in favour, but as its name shows is a fairly late introduction. Another favourite 
game is bidu doit (bidu=dance, doit=copper coin—a Dutch word), especially with 
boys. There is also kaletk, played by boys of school age with a fruit of the same name, 
which is fired from between thumb and forefinger at the opponent’s fruit similarly 
fired. Martinho lists and briefly describes some other games as well. 


Marriage is arranged by the fathers or closest relatives of the young people. A 
contract is arranged and payments decided upon after discussion. The young man 
may then frequent the house of his future parents-in-law, and even sleep with the 
girl. Before the marriage is finally realized, the youth’s parents visit the girl’s 
parents, and hand over the first payments in ordinary money. This is called in 
Tetum osan naran, “‘ name money.” The visit is returned later. The girl’s parents 
receive buffaloes, horses, jewels and money and give back clothing and pigs to the 
value of a third of what was received by them. The difference represents the actual 
value of the bride. The conclusion of this process may be marked by a feast, at 
which relatives and other guests are present, but ‘‘ even to-day,” says Martinho, 
“the union of husband and wife takes place without ceremonial.” The bride-price 
is not always paid in a lump sum. It may take years, and meanwhile the man is 
largely at the beck and call of his parents-in-law. Marriage is usually patrilocal, 
but in case of ill-treatment or quarrel the bride may run back to her parents’ house 
and take the children with her. The parents may stir her up to take such action. 
In case of divorce, the children accompany the mother—one or all, according to the 
state of the marriage payments. These payments are known as belis! in Dutch 
territory ; no name is recorded in Tetum, but the term barlak (barlaque) is used in the 
local Portuguese of Timor to describe them. Unfortunately Martinho does not 
give any indication as to whether there are clan organizations of any sort ; de Castro 
states that marriage is neither particularly endogamous nor exogamous, whatever 
that may be taken to mean, but there are certain definite groupings of villages for 
intermarriage in the region visited by Forbes. These will be mentioned below:* 
The levirate is practised. ‘‘The woman may not want to marry or have the 
husband’s brother to whom she falls, but not even so may she leave the parents- 
in-law’s house.” There are naturally wide departures from all this nowadays under 
Portuguese government and with the introduction of Christianity, but these were 
the usages general among the non-Christian tribes. 


1 The word belis is not Timorese, but western Indonesian. For Dutch Timor Middelkoop 
gives (1) puah manus luman, ‘‘ empty betel and betel-pepper,” and (2) puah manus mnasi, “ old 
betel and betel-pepper,”’ in Molo, Fatu Le’u and Amfoan, with different terms in Amanuban. 
There are different usages associated with each name. 


* Middelkoop states that for his area the villages are exogamous, but does not mention 
any special relations between particular villages. 
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For Dutch Timor fuller information on marriage is given by Middelkoop. He 
lists the following types of marriage : 

(t) Request (in his Dutch, Aanzoek, though he admits he is making a special 
use of the word). The young man chooses his own mate, who seeks the sanction of 
her elders, who accept the youth's gifts if they agree with the marriage. There are 
variations on this theme in different districts. 

(2) Choice is made by the elders themselves on basis of marriage between 
cross-cousins of either type. It is here that village exogamy is mentioned by 
Middelkoop. Marriage of girls of 13-14 years with men of 40 is found. 

(3) Marriage by theft or elopement, in two varieties, (a2) the youth arranges 
with the girl to accept him and with his own villagers to come to an appointed spot 
and take her. The girl leaves a recognized sign at home but her new village is only 
later revealed. (b) Pretended theft—the girl is taken from her own home but with 
the parents’ foreknowledge and acquiescence. The former variety has a sub-variety 
in which the villagers come with the youth and take the girl secretly from her own 
home at night. 

Middelkoop also mentions two special and more limited varieties of marriage. 
The young people sometimes meet in the bush by arrangement: a fine is payable 
by the youth’s parents or he serves in the girl’s house. At Annas, in the Belu 
district—i.e. close to Portuguese Timor—a quite different method is found: The 
man brings in practically nothing, trusts the wife and takes a very subordinate 
position. He cannot take her away to his own village ; if children are born one only 
is sent to the man’s parents. Middelkoop thinks this points to an invasion, for 
“‘ the man always comes alone.”” The marriage here is matrilocal, but the children 
bear the father’s name until they are introduced to the family magic, after which 
they bear the mother’s family name. If a wife dies first, husband and children remain 
in her house. If the husband dies first, widow and children go to husband’s family 
home “ to make fire.’’ If there are no children, then after the husband’s death the 
widow shares the goods. If she refuses to do this sharing, she must present the 
man’s family with one of her younger sisters as a hakef or slave. 

He also notes that parents tend to demand for a daughter the same bride-price 
that was given for her mother. This is one of a number of points in which Timor 
custom strikingly resembles that of Borneo. 

I have no full lists of relationship terms in any of the languages, but the following 
Tetum list supplies most of the terms: 


AMA-N... .. Father; ama kwaik, father’s elder brother; ama klaran, 
father’s middle brother ; ama ikun, father’s younger 
brother (lit. father’s tail); ama usuk, grandfather ; 
ama hawat, foster father. 

ina-n .. «+ Mother. Ina ferik, grandmother. 

MAUN ... .. Elder brother. 

Younger brother ; alin feto, younger sister. 
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icin eo .. Elder sister. 

ali oan _.. ..  Sister-in-law, if the married brother is younger. 

Ka‘a .. .. ..  Sister-in-law, if the married brother is older. 

OAN .. .. .. Child: OAN MANE, boy; oan feto, girl. 

LA‘IN.. .. Husband. 

FEN .. .. .. Wife. O mo fen ka? Are you married? Lit. you have 
wife ? 

BABA .. «+ Mother’s brother; father-in-law. 

bae- .. Husband’s sister (w.s.). 


MANE FO‘O .. Brother-in-law. 
With the above may be compared the list in Dutch Timorese : 


NAIF .. .. Grandfather, lit. master or big person. 

beif .. .. .. Grandmother. 

AMA os 

ainaf -. .. Mother. 

ANA .. .. .. Child: ANA MONE, son; ana fel, daughter. (ANA) 


NAEL, eldest son, also called makaf, “head’’. 
(ANA) KALIKA, youngest. 


UPUF ... .. Grandchild ; UPUTIL, greatgrandchild (7#/=three, third). 
UPA:NAK, children and grandchildren. 

NAO) 26:0 cas aa: Bee 

Mew ee eee 

MONE ... .. Husband. 

fel Gervi eet: 

TA:TAF, ta:taf Elder brother or sister. 

OLIF, olif .. Younger brother or sister. 

BABAF .. .. Mother’s brother, father-in-law. 

BAEF .. .» Brother-in-law (m.s.); baef, sister-in-law (w.s.). 

MONE FEU .. Son-in-law. 

nanef .. «+ Daughter-in-law. 


The only definite conclusions from these lists is the stress laid on age-relationships 
within the family, and the fact that the type marriage is with the mother’s brother’s 
daughter or father’s sister’s daughter. The terms themselves are chiefly Indonesian 
in origin, but more than one stream of Indonesian influence is indicated, e.g. western 
Timor MONE, husband, is a common Indonesian term for “ male,” but in Tetum 
is replaced by LA‘IN, a word commonest in the Philippine group of Indonesian 
languages. The frequent ending in -/ in the western dialect is a mark of that dialect, 
along with Vaikenu and Roti, and will be discussed in Part II, “ Linguistics,” 
of this paper. 

The vocabulary in Part II will also supply some of the relationship terms in the 
other dialects. It is interesting to notice that even in the non-Indonesian languages 
most of the relationship terms are Indonesian, and not always the same as in Tetum 
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or the west. Thus “elder brother” is in Mambai KAKA, the same in Makasai, 
and KA: in Bunak. It is Malay KAKAK, elder brother or sister, Tagalog KAKA, 
even though Makasai and Bunak are not Indonesian languages. In some languages 
the exchange of terms for brother and sister is wider than in Tetum. Thus Makasai : 


KAKA, elder brother ; kaka tufurai, elder sister. 
NOKO, younger brother; noko tufurai, younger sister. 


In Waimaha, however, elder sister is wa‘in, while younger brother is WARI, 
and younger sister is wari anoata, a female WARI, but elder brother is BO‘U. The 
Bunak dialect makes no exchange of terms at all: each has a different name: 
KA.:, elder brother; ALJ, younger brother, but man, elder sister and kau fanan, 
younger sister. In Kupang and Vaikenu, the distinction of age is either not made 
or only incompletely made: Kupang, ABTABLANE, brother, and bata biha:ta, 
sister; Vaikenu, TATAF, elder brother and OLIF, younger brother, but olf 
bifé, ‘‘ female brother,” i.e. sister. 


Monogamy is the normal practice, but a second wife is allowed under definite 
circumstances, such as the sterility of the first wife. Marriage payments have to be 
made in this case as in the first, and this fact often proves a hindrance. To-day, 
Martinho says, natives may pay for second or third wives, even when they have 
children by the first. In Oe Kusi and Noi Mutin monogamy remains the rule to this 
day. Martinho thinks he sees in these regions vestiges of matriarchy, but gives no 
reasons to support his statement. There is in these two regions no bride-price, but 
the youth goes into the parents-in-law’s family for a time and practically earns his 
bride. 

Martinho states that he was told in Oe Kusi that monogamy had been intro- 
duced by “ the first colonists who came from Malacca,” and he is inclined to believe 
that this is right, as these people were already Christians when they came into 
Timor. He has nothing to say about tribal or clan organizations, but some very 
curious facts are given by Forbes for the country round about Bibisusu (in Martinho’s 
map spelled Bubu-Susun) in the southern Tetum country, where most of his research 
was carried out. He says that a man of Saluki may marry a woman of Bidauk if 
he pays the bride-price, but cannot remain in Bidauk. A man of Bidauk may marry 
a woman of Saluki, and lives in the house of the bride’s family, making no payment. 
Children belong to the woman, and inherit from her at her death, while the husband 
returns to his own district and cannot take any of the children unless there are more 
than two, in which case he may have at any rate one. This seems to be the remains 
of matriarchy to which Martinho refers. Men of Manufahi cannot get wives from 
Bibisusu, but men of Bibisusu can obtain wives from Manufahi. ‘‘ The women of 
Bibisusu,”’ says Forbes, ‘‘ can obtain husbands from Manufahi if these men go and 
live during the lifetime of their wives in the kingdom of their wives. No purchase 
money may be paid and none may be accepted from them.’”’ He adds that the 
husband-giving clan is called vasau mane, and the wife-supplying clan feto saw. 
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He does not give further details of local marriage arrangements, nor state whether 
there were regular wife exchange areas throughout the country. 

I have not been able to identify the term vasau mane (which occurs, with the 
relevant information, also in de Castro’s notes), but feto-sawa, the correct form for 
feto sau, is a term of interest, showing the grafting of Indonesian terms on to a non- 
Indonesian language. eto is a local word for “ female” in Tetum, and does not 
seem to be Indonesian ; but sawa is an Original Indonesian word signifying “‘ spouse.” 

Another ground for divorce is adultery, but only if the woman commits it. 
In the regions where no bride-price is paid, this cause of divorce raises more 
difficulties than in the other parts of the island. In some cases custom allows the 
offender to be driven out of her paternal home, “ despoiled of everything, including 
the articles of clothing that covered her.” If the wife of the leo-rai committed 
adultery, her seducer might pay for the offence with his life. 

Child-bearing is regarded as the true purpose of marriage, but abortion occurs. 
Martinho says: ‘‘ More than this, I will not say of unwedded women. Amongst 
these, abortion is a current practice, but they do it with certain precautions, though 
without scandal, using violent abortives either external or internal.” It is permitted 
at times to an unmarried girl who has been seduced and is unwilling to bear her first 
child thus. Application can be made to authorities—the Jeo-rai or lesser chief—for 
leave, and our author says that this custom comes down from ancient times. Simple 
defloration was punishable by a fine, whose “ price corresponds to that of the marriage- 
price, but its value differs from region to region.” 

About Maubara, in Tukudede-speaking country, there is difference of practice. 
There ‘‘ abortion, for girls who want to have lovers without being compromised, 
comes in to make its victims.’’ In that area the bride-price is paid when the girl 
becomes pregnant. A small piece of cord with a knot tied in the middle is used as a 
symbol of mutual trust, and the lover swears faithfulness upon that, the knot 
symbolizing the union. The girl retains the cord, and it serves to guarantee the 
lover that he is really the father of the child that is conceived. If after a reasonable 
period no child is forthcoming, the two agree to cut the cord through the knot, and 
mutual obligation ceases. Each is then free to choose afresh. 

Prostitution is found, but chiefly in areas where Europeans or Arabs or Chinese 
are living. However, in some of the mountain areas, “‘ among a population without 
half-castes, there are, as in the other centres, temporary unions, paid for perhaps 
with a coconut, a handful of tobacco, some game or a small sum of money.” In 
parts of the island—Suai, Mau-katar, etc.—such women are looked down upon. 
The name “ state women” is applied to them. 


Magic. 


Two persons of considerable importance in Timorese life were the matan do:k 
(Tetum, “‘ far seer”) or mnani (Western dialect), the doctor, and the buan or suayi, 
the sorcerer. The matan do:k saw the future, solved mysteries and discovered 
criminals. He was called in when crime had to be judged. The criminal swore by 
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various oaths, e.g. by the earth, of which he would take a mouthful and chew it, or 
by the evil spirits, inviting them to come and eat his soul, if he were not telling the 
truth. The matan do:k would be called on to ratify such oaths. He was actually 
the healer of disease. He did not wear any special clothing, but used roots, grasses 
and leaves of plants. Martinho calls the matan do:k ‘“‘a clever charlatan, who 
managed to eat, drink and dress at the cost of the simple, and even gather enough 
for his old age. He describes rather derisively the methods employed in the doctor's 
practice. ‘‘ The matan do:k never cured. Has someone a pain in the side? Let 
all retire ; he would find out the cause of the evil. The patient was then submitted 
to a gentle massage, accompanied by muttered words. At a certain point, the 
practitioner gave an ah! of surprise and satisfaction. From the side he had drawn 
out a fragment of iron or glass that the evil spirits or the swayi had put into the 
victim’s body while he slept.’’ This is the ordinary method of the shaman, and it is 
described also in Wilkens, Het Shamanisme bij de Volken van den Indischen Archipel 
(’s Gravenshage, 1887) assuch. At the same time, the matan do-:k never took such an 
office upon himself, it was a vocation from the spirit world and entered upon in a 
definite ceremonial manner. De Castro says: “‘A man goes to sleep one night 
knowing that his kohe (dilly bag) is empty. On waking next day, he finds 
unexpectedly in his kohe, it may be, a small white stone which is Julik. He has 
received the lot, and he is a matan do:k. He now enters upon his profession. On 
going to consult about sickness in a house, he begins by dancing to the sound of his 
lakadouw, until he becomes excited and exclaims that he is possessed by a malus-tan 
(prophetic spirit).”” (Fléres de Coral, p. 165.) The matan do-k also carried out 
ceremonies for the restoration of crops in gardens when disease appeared among 
them. Taking a few turns about the garden, he would then squat down in his chosen 
spot and dig in the earth, finally producing a piece of iron which he would throw to 
the owner of the garden as the cause of the evil. 

Martinho states that the Portuguese Government has put down the practice 
of the matan do-:k, but it may be that as in Fiji such people still practice surreptitiously. 

The other important person in magic in Timor is the buan or suayi. Buan is 
the Tetum term for sorcerer, and suayi the western term, but it is also known widely 
throughout the island, and is the term generally used both by Martinho and de 
Castro. The matan do:k and the swayi were sworn enemies. The evil eye was one of 
the powers attributed to the latter, and in case of fatal illness the matan do:k would 
urge the existence of a secret enemy, a suayi, and would proceed to identify him, 
especially if the deceased were a person of rank or influence. The accused might 
be some poor inoffensive person, or someone the matan do:k hated, and on whom he 
might take vengeance without fear of retribution. The whole family of the suays 
was classed with him, women and children included, and on such occasions all were 
savagely put to death, generally by impaling or burying alive, according to Forbes. 
The only means of salvation was to flee to another kingdom and live there under an 
assumed name. De Castro says that persons who were suayi feared the presence 
of the matan do:k. The suayi appeared in dreams to his victim and could be recog- 
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nized by him, and hence if he lived long enough he could accuse him to the people at 
large. Swayi hang like bats to the lower branches of trees, it was said, looking for 
the klamar (Tetum, soul of the living) to steal. One of the practices of the suayi 
was to bury “‘ medicine ” under the threshold of a house and then go away, leaving 
it to do its work on those who passed over the threshold. This again strongly recalls 
the actions of the vakandrau-ni-kau in Fiji. It will be mentioned later than the 
suayi could take on animal form and behave as a werewolf. 


Religion. 

In religion the people of Timor are animists, except for a few Muhammedans 
about Kupang, and converts of recent centuries to Christianity. I find no mention 
in Martinho’s book of the concept of soul-substance, so very common in Indonesia, 
including the non-Indonesian natives of Halmahera. The word common for it in 
eastern Indonesia, s?mayat, is found in Kupang and Dutch Timor generally, and also 
in Mambai. It is possible that klaman, the Tetum word for “ soul” is a corruption 
of it, and Tukudede maga is most probably so. The Dutch writers give numerous 
examples of ideas prevalent in Dutch Timor that presuppose the concept of soul- 
substance. Thus, lovers pull out seven hairs from their heads and exchange them, 
keeping them wound round a small piece of wood. If they neglect to rub them each 
week with oil, the person from whom they came gets headache. In case of breach 
of compact, then the hair can be used by its possessor to work magic on the person 
it is taken from. It was also a custom after a death for the whole family to cut their 
hair short, and after the death of a sovereign, all the men in the district had to do the 
same. The soul-stuff is here, as elsewhere in Indonesia, conceived as resident 
partly in the hair. The custom of making blood-brothers by drinking each other’s 
blood is also found, and points to a similar concept, the soul substance being found 
in the blood. 

In the centre of the Dutch area, it is recorded by Grijzen that people believe 
a person has seven souls. If one of them leaves a man, he falls sick ; if all leave 
him, he dies. Four of these souls are said to be good and three bad. The former go 
to the sky-world, the latter remain on earth and become evil spirits. If they enter 
the spirit-world, they change into animals. 

There is a similar belief in the soul-stuff of plants. A native who plucks a 
plant as medicine keeps it, every now and then sprinkling on it grains of rice to keep 
strength in the soul-substance of the plant. Similarly at Kupang, a woman winding 
yarn will place rice and corn on the loom, so as not to become sick or lazy. In 
weaving it, she will “ feed”’ it with rice so that it may not “ run away” and the 
weaving be a failure. 

In Dutch Timor the spirits of the dead are called mitu. There is no mention of 
this word in Martinho, nor even in Mathijsen’s Tetoemsch-Hollandsch Woordenboek, 
so that it evidently does not extend into the centre or east of the island. The term 
samayat already mentioned is applied in varied forms in different Indonesian languages 


to the soul-stuff, the spirit of the living person. At death, however, the term ceases 
6 
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to be applicable, and the spirit of the dead is mitu or sanitu. This is the case, for 
instance, in Mentaway in the far west of the archipelago. The word nitu is reckoned 
by Dempwolff as Original Indonesian, and is common in the Philippines, Molucca, 
Rotti, and western Timor, in Celebes (Toradja), in various parts of north-eastern New 
Guinea, and in a disguised form (at¢u) in Polynesia also. Mention will be made of the 
nitu beliefs in Dutch Timor later in this paper, especially in connection with the voho 
matan, the fetish-stones. The chief care of the bereaved family is to keep the mit 
away: they will sometimes put a little basket of ashes at the foot of the grave, or 
in the part of the house where the coffin lay. Then in the morning they can tell by 
footprints whether the mtu has been about during the night or not. 

Life is ruled by the spirit world, which can make or mar it. All the activities 
of life are begun with reference to the spirits—beginning a garden, the native offers 
a little chicken-flesh to the spirits that may exist in the shelter of the trees he is 
about to cut down. ‘‘ He does not cut down a tree in the forest, without lifting up 
his thoughts to the Beyond, seeking the protection of the good spirits ; and he does 
not go to war without submitting to the ceremonies of the dato lulik (sacred chief) 
that will make him secure from his fate.’ Even bandits out for plunder will first 
consult the spirits as to whether the night’s work is likely to be satisfactory ! 

The spirits of whom he takes such care are those of his own forebears. Those 
who have not received due burial honours become evil spirits, waiting for opportunities 
to wreak vengeance in sickness or other punishments. Objects belonging to the 
dead are respected, especially if their owners have been people of rank. They are 
kept in the uma lulik (sacred house), cared for by the priest, the vai lulik. All sorts 
of objects are kept in these sacred houses—old war and festival drums, wooden 
swords, insignia of old /eo-rat’s, old uniforms and fire-arms, spears, jewels, clothes and 
pots, buffalo heads and horns. Of course not all these objects are parts of native 
culture, and Martinho does not fail to point this out, adding that these relics of 
Europeans betrayed in some revolt or killed in battle, are kept there with religious 
respect as great as that accorded to relics of the natives’ own ancestors, ‘‘ because 
these, too, represent pages of their history.” 

The best account of the uma lulik is that given by Forbes (0. cit., p. 443). 
He states that there might be one for a family cluster of houses (knua), and near the 
residence of the /eo-rai a much larger one which was a sort of religious centre for the 
whole reimo. There was a cleared space surrounded by a thick fence, the whole 
within a grove of trees, and standing on some high place. No twig or branch might 
be cut or broken within the enclosure, and no tobacco, horses or buffalo were allowed 
in it. The building itself was of bamboo, erected on piles, and possessed two doors, 
one in one side and the other at one end. Buffalo skulls decorated the outside of the 
building. The priest was called dato lulik or rai lulik. An old man or an old woman 
lived in the enclosure, and was called ata lulik (sacred slave), or there might be an 
elderly couple as caretakers, but in this case they had to leave the enclosure at night, 
as the two sexes might not sleep together within it. Of the two doors, one served 
for the dato lulik and the other for people who came to consult him. The priest’s 
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part was railed off by ornamented wooden pillars from the public part of the temple. 
Sacred objects (which will be mentioned below) were kept in the priest’s part of the 
building. The dato lulik had special vestments in which to officiate: a broad band 
of scarlet cloth for the forehead, a circular breastplate of gold hung round his 
shoulders, two golden ear discs, and a gold crown with horns like those of buffaloes. 
In the temple was an altar (vatu lulik, or sacred stone) on which offerings were laid 
(though apparently not burned: part of a fowl, etc., would be laid there and the 
remainder cooked and eaten in common by priest and enquirer). The stones of the 
altar were said to have been given to the people of Timor when the world was first 
made. Some houses possessed private sanctuaries where offerings could be made by 
the householder for minor purposes. 

Further notes on the fetish-nature of certain stones is supplied from the Dutch 
side by Grijzen, who speaks of voho matan, ‘‘ the eye of the offering-place,” and 
such stones are usually round, cylindrical or egg-shaped. Occasionally they resemble 
aman or an animal. A person may find such a stone, and then dream that the stone 
is his friend. That means that a spirit dwells in the stone, and this spirit has con- 
cluded a bond of friendship with him. The spirit or the stone then makes a test. 
If it asks for an animal, that means that it requires a human sacrifice. Ifthe dreamer 
cannot supply it, he calls a sorcerer and breaks off the bond between them. If 
the spirit asks for betel, then he is satisfied with an animal sacrifice. Sometimes the 
dream precedes the finding of the stone. Sometimes such a stone is found in a 
person’s betel-bag. An offering must first be made to the stone, and then it must be 
set in a specified place. A pile of stones, the voho, is erected, and the fetish placed on 
top of it. In the case of a small stone, it may be hidden under a pile of larger ones. 
The neighbourhood of such a stone is holy, and wood must not be cut near it. The 
voho matan looks after the welfare of the finder and his relations. If angered it may 
cause disaster to him and his. There are also “ national ’’ voho set up by the first 
founders of a kingdom. At offerings made to such a voho, members of the original 
family must be present to strew rice in front of it. 

In Belu, there is a stone placed in the middle of the rice-field, called taro uman, 
representing the soul of the rice. At sowing time a pig or a fowl is offered to it. 
The blood, eggs, etc., are offered to strengthen the soul-stuff of the stone. Similarly, 
too, the important sandalwood tree has a taro uman called ai husar or navel of the 
wood. Offerings are made to it when sandalwood is cut. How far these beliefs 
and practices prevail also in Portuguese Timor is not stated. 

Further light on the use of the wma lulik in the Dutch area comes from a native 
teacher quoted by Kruijt (Het Animisme, p. 406), to the following effect: ‘‘ In the 
idol-house there is set a cooking-pot, containing muéi sala, gold and silver. In that 
house is also a basket hanging up, containing stones and roots and hen-eggs marked 
red and white, black and white, and there are also hung up two or three ancient 
swords and a gong. When war is undertaken, they take some rive and a fowl, a goat 
and a pig, the ears of which they cut off and bring into the house. The afore- 
mentioned objects are now addressed, and then the swords and the basket are taken 
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out and hung on a tree ; nobody is allowed to come near them or touch them, else 
sickness would result. Only the meo or warriors can take and sharpen the swords. 
When the fighters are ready to move, the gong is struck and a blast blown on a buffalo 
horn. They bind silver buffalo horns on their heads, and hang round their necks 
strings of muti sala, on which silver plates are fixed. Round their calves they fasten 
strings with long hair attached and put silver bands on their arms . . . No one 
may enter the idol-house except the warriors (meo). On their return from the war, 
they first hang their clothes and the holy objects on a tree to cool them off, and then 
they are put away in the idol-house (ume le‘u). At the beginning of the wet season 
people go and eat in the idol-house, rice and the ears of slain animals. At harvest 
time also food is given first to this house.” All this fits in very well with what is 
said by Forbes concerning the eastern part of the island. 

Another thing mentioned only by the Dutch writers is the belief in werewolves. 
This is found in various other parts of Indonesia. Gramberg states that people who 
have the power to assume the form of an animal, such as a dog or a cat, are called 
suayi. Martinho uses this word in a different connotation, or rather with a somewhat 
vague connotation as “sorcerer,” and the Dutch information is more definite. 
Gramberg adds that during the time of his transformation the suayi feeds principally 
on human blood. “ In many villages,’’ he says, “‘ there is someone who is regarded 
as such a fatal individual. Sometimes this idea is ascribed to innocent old people 
who have something peculiar in appearance or manner. Usually a suwayi is respected, 
but if there is an outbreak of disease in a village, then all fear of him is forgotten, and 
the accused person is put to death without any form of trial.” The natives of central 
Timor believe that a man can inherit the nature of a werewolf, either through con- 
tagion, e.g. by marriage or by eating at the same table as a werewolf. He can be 
recognized if seen standing on his head stark naked without any idea of what is 
happening around him ; also if it proves impossible to wake him from sleep. A 
definite test is to turn such a sleeping person about. The soul-stuff that has gone 
forth from him to take the werewolf form comes back, perhaps, in the shape of a 
mouse. It enters through the anus, too quickly to be seen. If the body has been 
turned round, it is lost for a moment and can be spied as it seeks to enter. The 
werewolf takes the shape of a dog, snake, centipede, owl, etc., and seizes the soul- 
substance of sleepers. If he eats this soul-stuff, he changes it into a buffalo, goat 
or pig, but such animals have a human head. ‘‘ The werewolf man eats this animal 
up with his family, and the owner of the eaten soul-stuff dies,” says Grijzen. 

The references to material objects buried with the dead or kept in the wma lulik 
suggest possibilities for the archeologist, but probably none of these vessels would 
be very ancient. Our author says concerning such things: ‘‘ In the present-day 
ceremonies there are properly speaking no sacred pots or utensils, but I recall having 
heard references to very ancient vessels of Chinese ware, to which was attributed a 
value that made them worthy of pémali.” This pémali is the Malay name for the 
state of sacredness, the tabu state described in Tetum as /udik, in Vaikenu and the 
west as /e‘u, and in other dialects by other terms. Incidentally, although the term 
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uma, house, goes back to an Original Indonesian -ywmah, the other term is non- 
Indonesian—once again the combination of the two. In de Castro’s Fléres de Coral, 
lulik is said to be “ that which gives or brings rain,” and he attributes the sacredness 
of eels (to be mentioned below) to the fact that they are met with in fresh water. 
This does not fully explain it, for such ideas reach beyond Timor. As in Melanesia, 
a palm branch placed before fruit trees makes them /ulsk and secures the fruit for 
the owners’ uses. 

Thus the uma lulik is not only a temple but a museum of history. Amid these 
objects the rai lulik on the eve of fresh struggles came to perform his ceremonies, 
consult the entrails of animals, and mark with a mixture of betel, lime and areca 
nut the foreheads of the warriors to make them invulnerable. The temple stood 
usually in the village but might be outside, according to the position of the /eo-rai’s 
house. 

The word Julik means tabu or holy. Certain thickets are lulik places, because 
they are the refuges of souls wandering the world and thus are dangerous places to 
enter and interrupt the repose of the spirits. Even to-day, alongside bush tracks 
will be found heaps of little branches, on which passers-by will throw a twig as they 
go, each twig representing a prayer to the spirits of the bush to be propitious. Before 
setting out on a journey of any length, the native seeks to find out the will of the 
spirits, whether the journey will be blessed or not. 

The priest bears various titles, chiefly rat lulik but also makai lulik, dato lulik 
(sacred chief) or dato lelo (heavenly chief). He presides at rites, consults the entrails 
of animals to know whether any enterprise will be successful, his agreement is 
necessary before a war can be undertaken, and he makes the warriors invulnerable 
before they set out. It is through his agency that rain for crops and gardens is 
sought in time of drought. He is drawn from the ranks of the commoners and is not 
distinguished either by his dress or manner of life. He is neither doctor nor diviner. 

Martinho has an interesting footnote about the eel, which in certain mountain 
regions of Timor was practically a sacred creature. He writes as follows: “In 
certain regions of Timor, chiefly Maubisi, Ai-Leu, Turis-Kai, Suru and Manu-Fahi 
(these are mostly in Mambai country), eels were treated in small permanent waters 
with great care almost amounting to veneration. The eel was a sacred creature, 
that the Timorese could not ill-use. At a certain time of the year a festival is made 
for them and food given them in the water. . . The fact is that the Timorese consider 
the eel to be the spirit of the water, with the power of preventing the streams in 
which it lives from drying up, the liquid being needed for the plantations of corn and 
the gardens on the banks. In other parts such as Suai (south coast) and almost all 
the southern coast, the crocodile is the sacred animal, and receives a similar cult. 
These are the protecting animals of the tribe.” Martinho gives no hint as to whether 
any form of totemism is present in the island. Further information about the 
crocodile-cult is forthcoming from the Dutch side in Veth’s Het Eiland Timor. As- 
quoted by Kruijt (Het Animisme, p. 191), he says: ‘“‘ Another picture of the super- 
stitious honouring of the crocodile we find among the Timorese. In earlier times 
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there was a barbaric custom conjoined with the honour. The princes of Kupang— 
one of the states in the island—believed that they were descended from crocodiles, 
and whenever a new ruler ascended the throne, he gathered the populace with the 
nobles on the beach at the spot where the king was to be installed with a solemn 
offering to these creatures. This offering consisted of a pig with red bristles, but at 
the same time a young woman, beautifully dressed and decorated with flowers and 
rubbed with sweet-smelling oil, would be set right on the bank on a rock, and tied 
to a stone set there for the purpose. The crocodiles would then be summoned by the 
warriors present, and usually one of these monsters appeared quickly, and carried 
the girl back with it into the water, but according to popular belief, really married 
the girl.” Bickmore has a briefer account also, from Semau. 

There is a certain superstition also about the gecko-lizard, which is regarded as a 
messenger of the nitu, spirits of the dead, and its call is believed to presage death in a 
household where it is heard. Such beliefs are not limited to Timor. 

De Castro tells us that the python was not venerated, but in Lautem, in the 
extreme east of Timor, certain small black snakes called vat nain, “‘ lords of the 
earth’ (Tetum term) were venerated. The Dagoda people, however, hunt and 
kill crocodiles. Certain species of monkeys also, about three feet long, were lulék 
to these people and could not be hunted or eaten. This looks like totemic belief, 
especially in combination with the statement already quoted that the princes of 
Kupang believed themselves descended from crocodiles. 

The Timorese do not make idols, but de Castro records the existence in the 
Museu Municipal at Dilli of some wooden figures from Lautem, chiefly of buffalo 
heads, and anthropomorphic carvings from Atauro (Pulo Kambing or Goat Island) 
of male and female faces, some large, some small, and some curious figurines adorning 
shields and targzts in various colours, which recall Polynesian sculptures. 

The Timorese do recognize the existence of at least one superior being, named 
Maro:mak, who lives in lale:han, the sky, and along with Maro:mak are two other 
eternal beings who carry on, the one a continual process of accusing humanity, the 
other of protecting it. ‘‘ One is the agent of evil spirits, the other the advocate of 
good ones.” Martinho does not see any Christian influences at work here, but it is 
not impossible that they are present. At the western end of the island the pantheon 
is richer. There, in Kupang, we find four beings mentioned: Usnenog Ape'en, 
the god who has created everything, Usnenog naik, “ great god,’’ Usnenog Atuta, 
“the giver,” and Usnenog Naik Ifenai, the great god’s wife, i.e. the earth. The 
first-named receives offerings of brown pigs, goats and fowls and rice, the second 
receives black offerings, the third brown ones, but they must be females, “ while to 
the spirit of the earth everything can be offered.” (Kruijt, p. 467.) Our Dutch 
authorities mention Nai Méromak, ‘‘ Lord God,” as worshipped in Belu of their 
territory, close to the Portuguese border. He, however, is a “ high god” in the 
sense of being too far above men to worry about them and men do not pay him much 
honour. He does, however, remain in touch with his creation, and he is invoked as 
witness of the truth of an oath. Of the dead it is said that Nai Méromak has taken 
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him to himself, and his name is often used in the making of solemn promises. 
Gramberg calls the deities Usi Neno, ‘“‘ Sun Lord,” and Usi Afu, ‘‘ Earth mistress,” 
but gives similar details about them. Usi Nemo is used by the missionaries for 


Death and What Follows. 


Martinho says nothing about seven souls, but states that the soul of a departed 
person goes to lale:han, and that this sky-world contains a special department for 
the souls of warriors. The approach of death finds the dying person surrounded by 
relatives who happen to be within reach. When death has taken place, it is 
announced by loud wailings by the side of the body or at the door of the house, and 
messengers are sent to neighbouring villages with the news, and to summon relatives 
to the funeral. The body is placed in a coffin, or the hollowed trunk of a tree and 
wrapped in the best clothing available, and elaborate homage is paid to it by the 
relatives. A wake is observed, which develops into a night of orgy in the village. 
Friends and relatives sit around the corpse. One of the elders rises and eulogizes 
the deceased’s virtues, and the others repeat in chorus the improvised lamentations 
of the leader with a simulated emotion. Finally the groups take their places again, 
and the youngest even play cards of bidu doit. The introduction of alcohol has not 
been without its effects. Songs are sung, which gradually become changed in tone, 
and the night often finishes with girls and youths going off to amuse themselves 
apart. 

The actual funeral is a time of renewed lamentations and Chinese fireworks are 
also called into service. With the dead are placed certain objects valued by him 
during life, such as his implements for preparing betel nut, a plate, basin, spoon, fire 
(vide Kruijt, p. 311). In the mouth are placed some coins needed for business deals 
in the other life. On the corpses of nobles there used to be put jewels and appreciable 
quantities of money. “‘ Piles of earth alternated with piles of pots, cups and vases, 
which were often broken to avoid robbery, frequent in those times.” As previously 
noted, there was no common cemetery, the dead being interred—Martinho does not 
say in what position—either close to or actually within the village. 

A process of mummification was practised, the body, lying in its tree-trunk 
coffin, being placed close to a fire, sometimes where the heat could get directly at it, 
like a smoking chamber. Martinho suggests that this was done when it was found 
impossible for the relatives to meet the full expenses of the funerals, the completion 
of which was necessary for the repose of the soul, and so the full funeral was delayed 
for financial reasons. He tells of the discovery in 1934 in a cave the body of a chief 
who perished in the revolt of 1911-12. 

To-day the funeral takes place twenty-four hours after death, and the body is 
honoured by the sacrifice of a buffalo, keeping the big ceremony for later. This 
ceremony was called akoi mate (burial of the dead), and was one of the biggest demands 
on flocks and herds. The ceremonies lasted for weeks and involved perhaps a 
hundred buffaloes and dozens of pigs and goats. Nowadays a tax has been placed 
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on the akoi mate in order to limit the number of animals used. At the time of the 
akoi mate, a special place is prepared in the house of the relatives of the dead for the 
honoured person to take part in the sacrifices. At a certain time, a horse is apparelled 
and led by the bridle by one of the relatives to the grave near which the spirit of the 
deceased is wandering, and which the Timorese believe they can see, wearing a 
counterpart of its human form. The horse is led back to the village by the bridle, 
and the crowd returns with it. Martinho does not give a full explanation of the rite, 
but the idea seems to be that the spirit rides back on the horse to take part in the 
final requiem. This ceremony of the akoi mate has not died out even in Christian 
communities, for our author records in a footnote that in Maubara in 1922 Christians 
were invited to a requiem for the soul of a departed member of the community, to 
be followed by an ako mate. He adds: “ In this ceremony the horse was to seek 
the soul of the dead person.”’ A further paragraph is also of interest, and one could 
have wished that he had developed the theme a little more: “ In less elaborate 
ceremonies, for people of inferior rank, the soul of the departed does not go to the 
feast. It is enough to have some earth and stones from the grave, that the relatives 
go to seek, and that take the place of the spirit.” 

In the southern Tetum region, within Dutch territory, we are told again by 
Grijzen that the bodies of kings were allowed to remain for three or four days, then 
sprinkled with ashes, and the skin, flesh and internal organs scratched and pulled out. 
Parts that refused to come away easily were left for another couple of days and 
then subjected to the same treatment. When only the frame remained the family 
began to wail, because then at last is the man really dead. The frame was interred 
with splendid ceremonies, but the pieces of the body that had come away were 
simply buried in a hole. Another Portuguese writer tells that the corpse was exposed 
on the branches of a tree in an open coffin, or the wives of a deceased chief kept the 
body during the time of putrefaction in a kneeling position, and only when the flesh 
had decayed and the remains were reduced to a semi-mummified condition were they 
buried, facing the sun, “ the chief’s father.” 

H. O. Forbes illustrates a curious grave pole, with holes through it in each of 
which is set a pig’s jawbone. This is done for people of rank only. Bickmore 
mentions a grave-place on Semau, marked by a low wall enclosing a small irregular 
patch of ground containing one or more graves. These have foot and head stone 
consisting of pyramidal blocks of wood, set with the apex in the ground. 

In early times the funerals of kings had a more complicated ceremonial, “‘ at 
times even tragic,’ says Martinho. That this is a reference to human sacrifice 
becomes clear from his next paragraph, in which he says, “‘ Dominated by the idea 
that the soul, after the death of the body begins a new existence, in which needs of a 
material order are felt, the leo-rai could not go down to the grave without taking 
with him someone to serve him. His favourite servant had to accompany him in 
the same tomb. On the day of burial, this servant, mounting his master’s favourite 
horse, passed through the village and enjoyed his last day of life.” Both slave and 
horse were killed. Sometimes a number of slaves perished. Nowadays a dog is 
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substituted for them. Grijzen bears out this practice for Dutch Timor and Veth 
says that in Kupang two or three slaves were buried alive with the body of a king. 
Grijzen says, however, that sometimes the horse was not killed but given to the 
wife’s family. \ 
The after-life was not regarded as involving any ethical concepts or judgments. 
The soul was in a state of repose, and Martinho adds, ‘“‘ There are regions where many 
natives do not accept this belief about their destiny, but admit metempsychosis.” 
He goes on to add another interesting note : “‘ The idea of lale:han varies from region 
to region. Some believe it is necessary to be tattooed before one can be admitted 
to Paradise, and those who reach the gate of heaven untattooed make a small 
expiation ; but there are others who do not recognize this and do not practise it.” 
He has not made any previous reference to tattooing, but E. E. Long in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica article on Timor states that it is practised, and de Castro ; 
says that breast and lower arms were the places marked. y 


































Amulets also play an important part in Timorese life, but descriptions of them 
are forthcoming only for the Dutch area, from the pen of Grijzen. In Tetum they 
are called kakaluk, which may mean either the betel-box or an amulet, something 
in which stones and bits of roots of different kinds are kept. These are indicated 
also in dreams. They are kept in a small space within the ridge of the house roof. 
Those which have been in the house for generations are more honoured and more 
powerful than new ones. There are also kakaluk of tribal importance, which are 
talismans for war. The owner of a kakaluk must spread rice before it two or three 
times a day. Sacrifice is made to the old kakaluk if they are thought to be the causes 
of misfortunes. A kakaluk will be worn in battle as a sure protection to the wearer. 


Martinho adds at this point a note on inheritance. ‘‘ The authority in the 
domestic circle, after the death of the head of the family, passed to the widow. 
After her death, it went to the eldest son who was capable of taking on the burden. 
If the children were minors and unable to exercise authority, they came under 
the protection of the nearest relative.” If a man died without family, the 
leo-rai was regarded as his heir. He could also constitute himself a man’s heir if he 
celebrated funeral rites in the man’s honour. Property left by a dead man goes to 
the widow and children. The father inherits the goods of a son who dies without a 
constituted family. Some family possessions were never divided. Amongst these 
were jewels. These were regarded as family property and were transmitted entire 
from father to son. “‘ Some of these jewels had names and histories that made them 
worthy of the uma lulik, and thither they would go.’—NMartinho adds that the 
transmission of property formed one of the most difficult administrative problems in 
Timor. He thinks that the great divergences of custom in different parts is due to 
mixture of races. According to Martinho, of outward sign of mourning there was 
usually none, but individuals might be found amongst the men who would not trim 
their beards, and women who would not do their hair, during a certain time. This 
does not altogether agree with the Dutch authorities. The author says that he has 
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never heard of women wailing for hire—which is not surprising, as such is not a 
custom in Oceania. 


Cultivation. 

Of foodstuffs one of the commonest is rice. In Tetum, as in most Indonesian 
languages, there are three words for rice: hare is rice in the husk; fos (western 
Timor mines) is rice husked but uncooked ; cooked rice is he:tu (western Timor maku). 
It is interesting that both the dry and the wet methods of cultivation are in use, 
according to locality, for in the mountainous interior, if I interpret Martinho aright, 
the dry method of cultivation is used instead of terracing. Rice grown by wet 
cultivation is called hare rat halai, literally, rice of the garden ground, and rice grown 
by dry cultivation is called hare rai loron, summer rice. The chief instrument of 
gardening is the ai suak, a digging stick about a yard and a half long, with one end 
pointed. Wet-cultivated rice is planted just after the rainy season, or even before 
the rains have finished, and a certain amount of terracing is then practised in the 
inland parts. The irrigation channels (western Timor ofa) are built by communal 
labour by the inhabitants of one or more knua. The water is distributed by means 
of pots, and buffaloes are used to tread the ground into a state of morass. The seed 
is then planted, after having been put into water for a few days to germinate, inside 
bags, so as to root itself more easily in the ground. Sometimes little seed-boxes are 
used and the young rice plants are transplanted when they are about a hand’s breadth 
high. This part of the work belongs to the women. The Tetum name for this 
process is suku hare, transplanting rice. 


De Castro provides the text of a Tetum song, which he calls a harvest-song, 
but which seems to fit better as a sowing-song, and to be a piece of sympathetic 
magic aimed at the production of a good crop. It runs as follows : 


Kotu hare malore 
Neli basa, 

Sa:ma hare malore, 
Neli basd. 

Neli ba nu: tahan 
Nu: malore ; 

Neli ba bu‘a tahan 
Bu‘a malore. 

Kulu leba rai monu, 
Natar raut ona, 

Rai monu lakate‘u, 
Natar raut ona. 


With the alteration of his rau to raut near the end, his translation requires very 
little change: ‘‘ We reap the rice dancing, and we go into the shade to thresh the 
grain. We go into the shade of the coconuts and dance, and thresh in the shade of 
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areca palms. Now the breadfruit falls into our arms and in masses we will take 
them up. Now the turtle-doves settle, and the water is rising.” 

Martinho does not describe the dry cultivation of rice in such detail, except to 
say that rice grown this way is called keru, which applies to mountain-grown rice in 
general, and that such rice is more aromatic than that produced by wet cultivation. 
The wet-cultivation land is allowed to lie fallow for a year after a crop is gathered. 
Dry-rice and corn are grown on the one system. From July to September the thick 
grass and undergrowth are cut down ; in October fire is applied to the now dead 
grass, the ground is cleared of tree trunks that do not burn away, and these are piled 
in heaps and burned again. Sometimes the inhabitants of a knua unite to clear a 
large tract of land in this way, and they unite also to build the Jutun, the palisade 
which keeps beasts away. The planting of the rice and corn takes place in November, 
after the first rains. This is women’s work, for which the az suak is used. With 
this the holes are made in the ground, in which two or three grains are put, and 
covered over by skilful movements of the big toe of the right foot. The first weeding 
takes place after a month, and the second a month later ; between the two weedings 
sweet potatoes are planted, but, says our author, “for this purpose it is usual to 
prepare . . . special land, rather than grow it with the corn. But this is at the end 
of February and March, when the rainy season is nearly over.”” In certain parts of 
the north coast, where the water supply is assured, there is a second planting season, 
and corn planted at this time is called batar bai loron, dry season corn, and the other 
is called baiar udan, rain corn. 

Hunting methods are of interest, in that they recall those used by Australian 
natives. The natives of Timor get together during the summer particularly, and 
fire large tracts of land—men, women and children all taking part. Spears, lances, 
bows and arrows have been prepared in advance, and the hunting horses made ready. 
The signals are given on trumpets of buffalo horn ; the hunters distribute themselves 
in groups around the country to be hunted, and this is fired from the circumference 
towards the centre. Buffaloes, pigs and other animals seek in vain for a way of 
escape from the flames ; ‘‘ mad with terror, hearing close at hand the infernal noise 
of the burning vegetation, they rush in a body straight in the direction where the 
hunters are awaiting them.” Trained hunting dogs are kept in leash until wounded 
stragglers have to be dealt with and then they are loosed. The hunt may last for a 
week, and dozens or even a hundred victims may be taken. The whole procedure, 
however, is not without risk to the hunter, and limb or life may be lost, horses be 
lamed or dogs killed by the infuriated animals. If meat is plentiful, it will be cut in 
strips and dried over a fire or in the sun. “‘ Thus prepared, it sells at a good price in 
the Chinese market, and is an object of barter in the regional bazaars.” 


Head-hunting. 
Some mention must be made of the practice of head-hunting, which was rife 


throughout the island. There is even a special word for a headless corpse—western 
Timor tu:taf. The term mit, spirit, is also applied to such a body. This was not 
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only the common, but also the recognized, method of gaining the prowess of the 
enemy. It did not develop into cannibalism in any form in this island. There is ne 
mention by any author of even ceremonial cannibalism. Heads were never taken 
from one’s own locality, but only those of other tribes, and the warriors returning 
victorious sang songs about the heads they had taken. One in the non-Indonesian 
Makasai dialect is given by de Castro: 

Kirilili ! Rubi L6i gi da‘e ai lasi! 

Kirilili! Bada keikei! Rubi L6i gi da‘e ai lasi. 

This he translates as “ Tralala! Rubi Léi’s head is cut off.” After the 

ceremonies were over, the warriors (meo) hung up the heads on a /ulik tree. 


Again one may be permitted to make a comparison (without committing oneself 
to historical conclusions) with Fiji. In that group also the killing of a certain 
number of warriors gave a man the right to certain titles of valour. In Timor, 
“ the head of an enemy was the greatest trophy a man could bring back to his village 
from the war. He feels himself exalted by his action, and so gains, with this trophy, 
his consecration ; the title of asu-at, the valiant, or cutter-off of heads.’’ The word 
itself seems to mean in Tetum wood-dog, but if I interpret it aright, its real meaning 
is still not explained. Cutting off an anemy’s head was the custom that remained 
longest alive in the mind of the native out of all his old customs. The cutting was 
done with the surik-ulun, “ head sword.’’ A man could not merely claim for himself 
the title of asu-ai. It was officially bestowed after trials and ordeals had been 
gone through in addition to the fact of one or more heads having been brought back. 
In such ordeals it was always the women who demanded most. “ The obstacles 
were, sometimes, of such difficult forms, the jumps and obstacles to cross so great, 
simulating attacks on forts or the chase after enemies, that not all ever came through 
with clear proof. But there was in these ceremonies, as in all the manifestations 
where love or fear rule, the possibility of stratagem and trickery: a dato never 
failed to become a sure asu-ai ; the girls wege the first to demand this quality for 
him.” : 

Martinho notes the absence of secret societies in Timor. After noting this 
fact, he passes on to a discussion of the relative place of different elements of the 
social organization in Timor, comparing them with Celebes and Borneo. These, 
however, do not concern us here. Such conclusions as can safely be drawn regarding 
the relationships of the various elements of population in the island, can be best 
drawn after a consideration of the available linguistic data as well, and this will be 
the subject of the second part of this paper. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The works listed below do not constitute a full bibliography of Timor, nor are 
they all obtainable in Australia, especially those in Portuguese. References and 
chapters on Timor will be found in A. R. Wallace, Malay Archipelago, and H. O. 
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Forbes, Wanderings of a Naturalist in the Eastern Archipelago has also been quoted. 
For the two divisions of the island the following references may be given : 
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(To be continued) 
A. CAPELL. 














A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2) 


Women’s LIFE 
Introduction. 


Since she has come into contact with white man, aboriginal woman has a much 
easier and simpler life than in former days. Her domestic duties consist almost 
solely of carrying water, collecting rations, and making damper. She has therefore 
a considerable amount of leisure, and this tends to make her somewhat lazy. Such 
tendency was much more noticeable among women than among the men. 

Very few of the women speak English, and of these even the four best had 
somewhat limited vocabularies. This led to certain obvious difficulties in both 
conversation and translation: more particularly so when some or all of these four 
women were absent. One left Ooldea a few weeks after our arrival to work with 
her husband on a cattle station ; she returned only for a very short interval. The 
remainder spent varying periods away from Ooldea, either working down the Line, 
or on hunting expeditions, or at ‘Pediyga water-hole, to the south. 

Complications also ensued from the fact that one of the best and most constant 
informants came from the west, Kalgoorlie way ; her speech contained several 
dialectical differences from that at Ooldea, noticeable especially in certain words in 
everyday use. She and the other women understood one another’s speech, but 
naturally preferred to use their own dialects. 

A great many women—most speaking no English, some a few words—were 
unwilling to ‘‘ work,” but were persistent in their demand for food. They resented 
the remuneration given to informants, but were unwilling to spend even a short time 
in conversation through the medium of interpreters. One of the authors (C.B.) 
wore almost the same clothes during the stay ; these women however persistently 
demanded even what was being worn—‘‘ You plenty blouse, me nothing. You give 
me”. The present day life of the women seems to accentuate this unfortunate trait, 
and the ration system intensifies it. 


Everyday Life. 

The women’s life, as mentioned, is a fairly easy one. A woman wakes very early 
in the morning, and goes down to the Soak for water ; in the summertime this would 
be about 4or5a.m. Returning to camp she makes tea (strong, with plenty of sugar 
boiled in the billy) ; breakfast consists of this and damper, with any meat left over 
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from the night before. As the day becomes hotter, particularly in mid-summer, 
the camp rests or sleeps for several hours. In the late afternoon—about 4 p.m., 
or earlier on a cool day—the women go again for water. This they take back to 
their camps, where they prepare damper for the evening meal, “ supper.” If the 
day’s hunting has been successful there is also meat of some kind ; any left over is 
hung on a tree, out of reach of the dogs. Each family sits around its camp fire, 
discussing the day’s happenings. Anything of interest is soon known to the whole 
camp, the news being shouted from one group to another. Ifa “ play about ” ‘imma 
is held the camp does not sleep till about 10 or 11 p.m.; otherwise all is quiet by 
about 9 p.m. 


On one or two days a week the women may go down to the Mission, where they 
wash and mend their clothes. A couple are employed all day by the Missionary’s 
wife, others sometimes on a casual basis. On Saturday mornings the mothers may, 
if they wish, bring their children down to the Mission where they and their clothes 
are washed. 


Every few days—particularly after rain—groups of women go into the Spinifex 
to hunt. They carry with them their ‘wana (or ‘wona), crow-bars or digging pole ; 
their usual quarry is rabbit, “‘ pussy cat ”’ (wild cat), or goanna (several varieties), 
but there is so much food (animal, fowl or reptile) that it is unusual for them to 
return empty-handed. A list of the foods (or “ meat ”) hunted by women (mentioned 
by them in native story and text) will be found in this paper under the heading of 
“ Economics.” 


Hunting plays an important part in the women’s life. Stories dealing with it 
are extremely common, and some informants would, if not checked, have related 
nothing else during the whole period at Ooldea. Such stories can be both lengthy 
and (even to the sympathetic mind) monotonously uninteresting. The same phrases 
and incidents are repeated over and over again with only slight variations. The 
informant’s interest in the subject does not slacken through repetition, and she does 
not lose her place. Two informants may take it in turn to relate such a story, 
while in those more sacred in type one woman is usually the sole narrator, although 
even in this case her friends, should they know the story, may join in with a word 
here and there. 


The following two texts refer to hunting activities : 


‘wi:ra ‘mandjini ‘ga:bi ‘ga:dan'gananji ‘wi:ra ‘wana ‘waruda 
“ shovel” gets water puts on head “shovel” crowbar fire-stick/ 
‘biday (or ‘bidalay) ‘ma:gu ‘ilgu’wara ‘bulga ‘ga:diy ‘ba:runu: 

goes away grub (from) gum-tree big takes cooks 
"ju:dunu ‘wa:ru'gudanu ‘wa:ru'badanu 'undinu ‘yu:ra ‘ya:rinu 
shelter makes fire makes _ fire makes smooth camp lies down 
‘gungunba. 

sleeps. 
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General Translation. (A woman) gets water in her “ shovel” (wooden dish), 
puts it on her head. (She takes her) “‘ shovel,” crowbar and fire-stick, and goes 
away to another ‘ga:bi. (She) takes a big grub from a gum-tree and cooks it, makes 
a wind-break and a fire. (She makes) the sand of the camp smooth, lies down, 
and goes to sleep. 


‘minma ‘bidala ‘na:gula ‘da:ya'djina ‘wolarigu ‘wonanu ‘wonara 'na:nu 
woman goes along sees cat/tracks goes away follows follows sees 
‘ga:dala ‘da:(r)buyu. ‘minmaygu ‘wonira ‘ga:dala ‘bulga ‘bunil’woyira 

hole gone in. woman follows hole big digs 

‘buygula ‘gunanu ‘dibin'duna ‘gulbay = ‘ba:runu ‘ya:lgunu 
kills takes guts out/shuts up with stick/goes back/cooks _ eats 
‘bidala ‘ma:gur'jinant § ‘wi-ra ‘bulganu 'ma:gu ‘durda ‘gulban'djiganu 
goes along witchetty grubs “ shovel ” big grubs plenty takes home 
‘ba:runu ‘ya:lgunu ‘njinani ‘dida'dara. 

cooks eats sits down long time. 


General Translation. A woman goes along and sees pussy-cat tracks. She 
follows for a time, and sees it going into a hole. She digs a large hole (with her 
crowbar), kills the cat, removes its intestines and shuts it up again with a stick. 
She takes it back, cooks and eats it, and goes away. She gets plenty of witchetty 
gtubs in a large “ shovel,” takes them home, cooks and eats them, and sits down for 
a long time. 

In earlier times the women used to collect many wild seeds and fruits ; of the 
latter, the quondong alone is now eaten. The seeds used to be crushed to make 
flour, ‘woyu ‘ruygant ; this is referred to in several mythological stories. Nowadays 
the ration of white flour has made such activity “ too much bother.” Even during a 
hunting expedition of several days it is not carried out, both men and women pre- 
ferring hunger to the extra labour which would be involved. Wheatmeal or whole- 
meal flour is not liked by the natives, as it renders the damper heavier than does the 
white flour.14* 

A woman’s other duties consist of transporting her possessions when for some 
reason the camp is moved, and helping in building a new “‘ wurley.” She also cares 
for her children should she have any. 

Much of the women’s time is spent in playing cards, and as a result of these games 
many of them lose their belongings. This helps to keep such articles as frocks, 
jumpers, etc., in constant circulation. But even apart from this, the women shared 
their possessions to an amazing degree. Even a half eaten kangaroo bone belonging 
to one woman would be picked up and gnawed by her friend during a lull in a dis- 
cussion. The women liked to smoke whenever possible. Wherever a group was 
gathered a small fire was made. If tobacco was unobtainable, a heap of hot ash 
from a glowing fire-stick was placed in the middle of a small piece of newspaper, the 


148 Among the men, also because it is said to cause minor pains. 
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latter being then rolled to form a “ cigarette.” The strength of this “ smoke ” 
caused the women to spit continually. The cigarette was handed round the group, 
considerable anger being expressed if one woman kept it for too long. This was the 
case even when the tobacco was “ real” and belonged to only one of the women ; 
such tobacco would be treasured, and kept in a little cloth bag tied with string worn 
round the neck.14* 

Women would frequently take their friends’ buckets to the Soak for water, their 
action being reciprocated in the near future. All the women are equal in status, 
although an old woman exercises a certain amount of authority by virtue of her age. 
She may request a younger woman to fetch her water from the Soak; the latter 
usually complies and as a rule no “ return” is expected. 

When questioned as to the consequences if the younger woman refused to do as 
requested, the informant replied that this would never happen. To further queries 
however she replied that the old woman would say, “‘ Very well then, you not my 
friend”; the younger woman would then hurry to fetch the water. 

On cooler days, in mid-morning and early afternoon, the younger women spend 
much time on the sand-ridges. Sometimes they wander idly, following lizard or 
snake tracks, or gathering quondongs when in season ; sometimes they sit on the 
sand-ridges around a small fire, singing. Sometimes they gather gum-nut pods, which 
they fasten on to the end of strands of hair. It was interesting to note that this was 
as a rule done only by those women with straight hair ; those with curly hair usually 
“make themselves pretty ” with the small yellow acacia blossoms, the everlastings, 
native orchids and the red Sturt peas from the clay-pans. When it was obtainable, 
brightly coloured wool was worn as a head-band or round the neck. 

De-lousing is a pleasurable occupation for both sexes, and is frequently indulged 
in. The person whose hair is to be de-loused adopts a semi-reclining posture, with 
the head resting upon the knees of a friend. This frequently took place among the 
small groups of informants gathered around the camp fire. 


” 


‘nji:mu ‘bubay'ga:dt ‘jinari ‘wogan'dagu ‘“‘'yaina "ju:wa'da ‘wogandu ‘jinari 
louse lie down’ itchy start to spear/“me _— give spear itchy 
‘ga:nbi ‘bala'balina ‘wogala 'yurila ‘wogala ‘dargaygu ‘jinari 'ga:nhi 

good, nice that one spear find spear hard itchy good 

‘gamina ‘na:wa 'na:gula ‘wogala’”’ 'gamina ‘wi:a ‘burdu'payanji 
mother louse see it see spear” mother louse gone can’t/see 

‘gindinga ‘wi:ariy ‘wogara ‘wiana ‘durdaygu ‘wi-a. 

little one gone _spearing finished big mob gone. 

General Translation. Woman itchy with louse lies down, head on another's 


knee. (The other) starts to “spear”: she says, “ Give me. ‘ Spear’ it, (with two 
thumb nails together) itchy ; that one is good, ‘ spear,’ find (it), ‘ spear’ hard, itchy : 


14° Tobacco used in love magic is also kept in this bag. Almost the only way for some 
unmarried women to get tobacco is through their ‘nji:dara. 
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that’s good. Find a mother louse, see it, ‘spear’ it.” The mother louse is gone, 
(she) can’t see it, the little one is gone, the “ spearing ”’ finished, the “‘ big mob ” of 
lice all gone. 


The operation makes the subject extremely drowsy and lethargic. This is 
referred to in one of the men’s sacred stories—that of the ‘Keniga.1® Here 'Minma 
‘Mu:rulu (a grey rat) comes into ‘ga:bi ’Beril-'beril. She asks an old ‘Keniga woman 
(who is guarding two ‘Wonambi) if she would care to be de-loused. The old woman 
agrees ; but during the process she becomes drowsy and falls asleep. ‘Mu:rulu 
takes advantage of this to go over to the ‘ga:b1 with her ‘wi:ra (large water carrier, 
‘ju-kt) and steal the ‘Wonambi. 

While talking around the fire, the women amuse themselves by drawing in the 
sand with their fingers, or by scratching designs on their arms and legs with sharp 
pointed twigs, such designs stand out whitely against the dark skin, and sometimes 
remain visible for as long as a day. 


Childhood. 


Small children are petted by their parents and grand-parents and indeed by the 
whole camp. There is a tendency to “ spoil” the children ; they have affection for 
their mothers, but no sign of respect or fear. Disobedience is more often than not 
treated with a good humoured reprimand, or (should the child make some pre- 
cociously bright remark) with shouts of laughter from everyone near by. Only 
rarely did a woman become severely annoyed with her child; one occasion was 
noticed when a small boy ran around naked, his mother angrily pursuing him with a 
shirt and demanding what would the missionary say to see him like that. When 
finally caught the child was scolded and beaten. 


A child normally has two names, one native and one European. The latter is 
given first. The women said that the native name was given by the maternal grand- 
mother, but the child did not receive it till he could walk and talk properly. 
Several of the children of about four or five appeared to speak fluently and to have 
wide vocabularies, but they were not considered old enough, and were called by 
their European names. It was said that sometimes a third and more secret native 
name was given by the paternal grandmother. 


The children have not a wide variety of games. They play together among the 
sand-ridges and about the camp ; often they wander away from their mothers and 
are looked after by other women. Bands of children wander on the sand-hills, often 
indulging in erotic play during such games as “‘ father and mother.” They sing their 


1® Incidently this ‘tjukubi is associated with the ‘Waiung’ari people and explains the origin 
of the source of the Fitzroy River. 


151 This is because if a ‘ma:mu were to hear that a young child had been named, it would try 
to bite it at night. Vide Berndt, R. M., and Johnston, T. Harvey, op. cit., p. 193, fnt. 7. 
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- own songs, known as “ children’s songs.” The following is a typical song sung by 
ob ” of little girls : 
; ‘binda 'ba:ba:n ‘ma:nu: 
This is wings fly away get it. 
Riis: Explanation. This song refers to the little yellow acacia flower. It is blown in 
the wind, and flies away as if with wings ; as it flies the children catch it, ‘ma:nu:. 
woe When they reach a certain age (about six or seven years), some children attend 
A:rvile the Mission school. Here they live in dormitories, visiting their parents in the native 
Carrier, camp for a few hours each Sunday afternoon. At the conclusion of their schooling 
they return to live in the camp, and are sometimes employed during the day in menial 
in the work by the Missionary or his wife. 
1 sharp Infant betrothal is common. A girl is betrothed by her parents to.a young 
retinas man, according to his kinship classification. This man has certain obligations to 
fulfil, including the giving of meat to his betrothed’s family. After the period of 
“ rearing ’’ when the girl attends the camp of her betrothed husband, and when she 
reaches puberty, marriage takes place. The following text stresses the importance 
of obtaining meat and passing a portion of it on, through the medium of his betrothed 
by the or wife, to his parents-in-law : 
ton for ‘minmaygu ‘ba:lumba: ‘undal'ara ‘wadibina ‘juyu'malba ‘nanbira ‘buygula. 
an net woman _her daughter man that gives “ wife” dances hits. 
sath ‘ba:laru: ‘uygul'djiygara. ‘wadingu ‘bidala ‘rabida ‘woganu: ‘gulbara 
Only that one growing up. man goes away rabbit spears comes back 
a ‘ba:ra, ‘di:di ‘ja:ldira, ‘jugu. ‘gu:ra 'ya:ril'djinani ‘djindu'ringula ‘bagara 
with a cooks, child calls, gives. camp lies down sun/comes up gets up 
When ‘bidanji ‘bidala 'rabida ‘wonara ‘gulbara ‘warn ‘gudara ‘rabida ‘buyu 
goes away rabbit chases comes back fire makes rabbit kills 
atter is ‘waru ‘gudara ‘rabida 'ba:rnu, ‘malba ‘ja:ldira, ‘rabida 'juyu. ‘yu:ra 
grand- fire makes rabbit cooks, ‘“‘ wife” calls, rabbit gives. camp 
erly.15 ‘ya:riy = ‘bday ‘da:ya ‘djina 'na:gula. ‘wonanu: ‘wonanu: ‘woganu: 
o have lies down goes away eat ___ tracks sees. chases chases spears 
led by ‘gulbara ‘rabida ‘woganu ‘gulbay "gu:vagu:, ‘ga:bt ‘djigara ‘gulbara. 
native comes back/rabbit spears comes back to camp, water drinks comes back. 
‘yu:rayga ‘waru ‘gudara ‘go:ga ‘ba:ra ‘malba ‘ja:ldir ‘go:ga ‘juyu. ‘ya:rira 
ng the in camp fire makes meat cooks “wife” calls meat gives. lies down 
on aa ‘djindu'ringula ‘biday. ‘djina 'na:gula ‘rabida ‘wonara ‘woganu: ‘bidala 
. often sun comes up goes away. tracks sees rabbit chases spears goes 
g their ‘ma:lu ‘djina ‘na:gula ‘wonanu. ‘na:gula ‘woganu ‘gulbara 
away kangaroo tracks sees chases. sees it spears comes back 
e origin ‘ba:ra ‘malba ‘ja:ldira ‘go:ga 'juyu. ‘ya:lgula 'yu:ra ‘ya:riy. 
cooks “wife” calls § meat gives. eats camp lies down. 
puld try ‘djindu'ringula ‘biday ‘bidala ‘djina ‘na:gula ‘wonanu ‘wonara 'na:gula 
, sun comes up goes away tracks sees chases chases sees 
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‘woganu. ‘gulbay ‘djina pa:yu ‘rabidi 'wonara ‘woganu ‘gulbay 
spears. comes back/tracks/sees/ rabbit chases spears comes back/ 


‘milbils "gu:ragu. ‘gulbara ‘ga:bt ‘djigara ‘go:ga ‘ba:rnu ‘ya:riy. 
white goanna/to camp. comes back water drinks meat cooks lies down. 
‘bagara ‘djindu'ringula ‘biday. ‘ma:lu ‘djina ‘na:gula 'wonanu 


gets up sun comes up goes away. kangaroo tracks sees chases 
‘weganu. ‘gulbay ‘ba:ru ‘malba ‘ja:ldira ‘go:ga ‘juyu. ‘ya:rira 
spears. comes back/cooks,‘ wife ”’ calls meat gives. lies down 
‘djindu'ringula ‘biday ‘djina ‘na:gula ‘wonira ‘woganu ‘mandjir ‘gulbara. 
sun comes up goes away/tracks sees chases spears gets comes 
‘rabida ‘wonanu ‘gulbay ‘ga:bt ‘djigara 'waru ‘gudanu:. ‘go:ga 
back. rabbit chases comes back/water drinks fire makes. meat 
‘ba:ra ‘malba ‘ja:ldira ‘go:ga "jugu. 
cooks “‘ wife” calls meat gives. 


General Translation. A woman gives her daughter to that man for his (future) 
wife ; she dances and hits him (ritually). That girl is growing up. The man goes 
away, spears a rabbit : he comes back and cooks it, calls the child and gives her meat. 
He lies down in camp: the sun comes up; he gets up goes away, chases a rabbit. 
He comes back, makes a fire, kills the rabbit and cooks the rabbit. He calls his wife, 
gives her some rabbit, and lies down in his camp. He goes away (next day), and 
sees cat tracks. He chases it for a time, spears it, and returns. On the way he 
spears a rabbit : he comes back to camp, drinks water and returns. In the camp he 
makes a fire, cooks the meat, calls his wife and gives her the meat. He lies down; 
the sun comes up and he goes away. He sees tracks, chases the rabbit and spears it : 
he goes along, sees kangaroo tracks and follows them. Then he sees the kangaroo, 
spears it, comes back and cooks it ; he calls his wife and gives her meat. He eats, 
and lies down in camp. The sun comes up and he goes away, sees tracks, follows 
them, sees the animal and spears it. Coming back he sees tracks and chases the 
rabbit, spears it, and comes back to camp with a goanna. He drinks water, cooks 
the meat and lies down. He gets up, the sun comes up and he goes away. He sees 
kangaroo tracks, chases and spears it. He comes back and cooks it, calls his wife 
and gives her meat. He lies down, the sun comes up and he goes away : he sees 
tracks, chases the animal, spears it and gets it, and comes back. He chases a rabbit, 
comes back, drinks water and makes a fire. He cooks the meat, calls his wife, and 
gives meat to her. 


Occasionally such intended marriages did not take place. Two informants— 
both however still in their early twenties—were neither married nor betrothed, their 
intended husbands having previously eloped with other women. 

Young girls rub their growing breasts with red ochre (‘duni ‘wolga ‘dunant) 
to encourage their growth, but no songs could be discovered. Girls who have 
reached puberty, but have not yet been “ cut,” also indulge in sexual play and play 
about with young men. 
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Menstruation. 


ack / When a girl reaches puberty, and the first menstruation takes place, she goes 
“rig. out into the bush a little way with an older woman and any other girls who happen 
| down. to be in the same condition. They are absent for about a week, making camp at a 
‘ place from which the lights of the fires in the main camp are visible. The girl sits 
over a hollow in the sand ; to stop the flow she squats over the smoke from a little 
fire of fairly green twigs. The following songs are sung during the menstruation 
a period ; the first, as they go out to their bush camp, and the second during the flow 
ulbara. of blood : 
mes 


7: (1) ‘waru ‘gudanu: ‘bidayu ‘minma'gudu ‘di:dt'guyga’wara. 
0-64 fire(a) make gone away woman one(}) young girl.(c) 


- Notes.—(a) The fire over which she squats is made. 
(6) Referring to the menstruating woman. 
(c) A ‘dt:di’guyga’wara is a young girl whose breasts are beginning to 
future) form ; after first menstruation she is called ‘guyga’wara. 
an goes (2) ‘nji:ra ‘milgan'milgan ‘walba ‘barari ‘wayga'djara(a) ‘ju:a'djara 
T meat. vagina blood flowing wind long way noise made by camp/make(d) 
rabbit. ‘dagulu ‘gacds. 
is wife, hollow in sand(c) take. 
y), and Notes.—(a) ‘woyga'djara refers to the noise made by the wind ; composed of 
way he ‘wonea, talk, and ‘djara, made. 
amp he (b) "ju-a, or ‘ju is a wind-break. : 
dive: (c) Referring to the hollow scooped out in the sand, over which the 
i Pr girl squats. 
wgaroo, There are several terms for menstruation; one of these is ‘kuygaru ‘erad3i, 
le eats, 'kuygaru means a girl who has passed her first menstruation and whose breasts are 
follows becoming larger; ‘erad3zi refers to the state of the girl—one of ritual uncleanness, 
ses the and of potential danger to men. This term cannot be discussed fully here. 
cooks During subsequent periods of menstruation a woman remains in her own camp. 
Je sees A man with more than one wife may spend this time with his other wife. A woman 
is wife in this condition is ‘wandint, meaning “ not to be touched”: should a man have 
1e sees sexual intercourse with such a woman he would early become white haired, ‘tjtlbs 
-abbit, or ‘djilbi. If for some reason a man wishes to remain in his wife’s camp he will take 
e, and every precaution to avoid touching her, since even a touch may cause this prematurely 
white hair. Should this occur, he would be constantly humiliated by the coarse 
ictal innuendoes and jokes of the men and women in the camp. There is a logical founda- 
their tion for this latter prohibition ; both sexes sleep naked, and a touch would possibly 
' lead to sexual intercourse. 
During pregnancy, the blood usually concerned in menstruation goes towards the 
nant) formation of the child. 
have 
1 play Initiation. 
In former times, and possibly now, the girl is “ made” into a woman at the 
initiation ceremony. When a girl was betrothed this would take place almost 
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immediately after she had reached puberty, otherwise several years might elapse. 
The future husband requests a tribal brother to take the girl into the bush; the 
latter is accompanied by several women. 

The girl squats over a smoking fire to lessen the pain of the operation ; she is 
then held down while the man cuts the hymen with a sharp flint, ‘ka:ndi. She would 
again squat over a smoky fire, this time for the purpose of healing. She is left in 
this camp until the following day, being for this period ritually ‘‘ dead.” 

The next day the initiating party return to the girl’s camp. She is painted with 
red and white ochre, decorated with string made from marsupial or rabbit fur, and 
around her neck is hung a ‘karalba pearl shell. Her future sister-in-law plays an 
important part in this ritual.15* The pearl shell, by its life-giving power, restores 
her to life after her seclusion of ritual ‘‘ death.”’ All her close relatives mourn for 
the girl who has gone from their camp. 

She then comes with her initiators to the main camp, and is now socially 
recognized as a woman ; she goes to her betrothed’s camp, where she sits by the fire, 
cooks the dinner and sleeps with him. On this and several following nights they 
refrain from coitus, the woman still being “ sore” after the cutting. The period of 
abstinence may extend to a week or two, according to the time necessary for the 
complete healing of the woman. The following text describes an initiation ceremony 
and includes a song sung upon termination of the rite and during the decoration of 
her person. 


‘minma ‘balaru: ‘guygara ‘njinant ‘yulu. ‘wadingu 'njinanda 

woman that young sits down frightened./man can’t camp 

‘wi:a "gulu: ‘malalba "bu:bara. ‘muya'muya 
with her/frightened/behind (camps)/sits with head on arms. early morning 
‘wadtygu ‘durdaygu ‘jilga:beri 'ya:ri'duygula. ‘balun'dunu ‘muldzu: 
men big mob cry make women lie down. from that shell 
‘di:widit ‘mandjir 'ga:dinjt. ‘minma ‘guygara 'mandjir ‘gadin'jenda 
rabbit string get take away. woman young get take away 
‘go:ga ‘wolgarinda ‘wodanu: “‘"ja:bu ‘rera'rera ‘ya:ri'duygula.” 

rabbit ‘wolga get tell her “ big rock on top of lie down.” 

‘dunda'widilga ‘wadi ‘gorilara 'wonmalba ‘ya:ran. ‘wads ‘gudulba 
legs/hold man husband grown man stands waiting. man another 
‘balaru ‘njt:ra ‘gilginunda ‘ga:ndi ‘eriygu. ‘buju'dunanu. ‘minma 
that one’s/hymen cuts stone sharp. in smoke/put. woman 
‘durat'leygu ‘widira ‘wolga'dunant ‘ga:ralba ‘wolga ‘dunani 
sister-in-law old woman marks/puts on her/pearl shell/marks puts on 
‘muldzu ‘di:widi ya:r'buygu ‘gudara. ‘waru ‘gudal’gadu. ‘yu:ra 
shell rabbit string/arms/puts on two. fire make. camp 
‘gudu = ‘jt-la'mula ‘dara ‘durda'bina ‘ju:lani. ‘minma ‘gudara 'ji:dt 
another close up they big mob that cry. women two on two 


182 This is a similar obligation to that assumed by the ‘maradji or brother-in-law in a man’s 
initiation. 
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‘ya:ranji ‘jingan ‘jinma: “‘da:ringa ‘da: 'nu:wi ‘da:ri ‘yala'gadira 


sides/stand up sing song : “ heel heel pretty heel take her bush 
‘bujuyga ‘darba'dunant ‘minma'bina ‘wolga'bidi ‘ga:nhi “mula.” 
in smoke put in woman/that marks nice, good nose.” 


‘njinara. ‘muyayga ‘wadi ‘gudubuy ‘bina 'mandjir ‘ga:diy 

sit down. night time man another that gets her takes her away/ 

‘muyana. ‘ga:dira ‘ma:i ‘djinduriy ‘gadira ‘djinduyga 

at night time. takes her away until morning takes her sun comes up 

‘juya'djinda ‘wadt ‘wonmalgu:. 

gives her to man grown. 

General Translation. That young woman sits down, frightened. The man 
can’t camp with her; she is frightened and camps behind the main camp, sitting 
down with her head on her folded arms. In the early morning a big mob of men 
cry out, and make the women lie down. Then they get shell and rabbit string and 
take it away. They get the young woman and take her away ; they get rabbit and 
‘wolga, and tell her, “‘ Lie down on top of the big rock.”’(a@) They hold her legs(d) ; 
the grown man, her husband, stands waiting.(c) Another man cuts the girl’s hymen 
with a sharp stone. They put her over the smoke. The woman's sister-in-law, an 
old woman, puts on her ‘wolga, ‘karalba pearl shell, ‘muldzu shell, and rabbit string 
on her twoarms. They makea fire. At the other camp close up, all the people cry. 
Two women stand up on two sides and sing a song : 


“ Heel, heel, pretty heel ; 
take her bush, put her in the smoke, 
put ‘wolga on that woman, good nose.(d) ”’ 


They sit down. At night time that other man gets her and takes her away until 
the morning.(e) When the sun comes up, he takes her and gives her to the grown 
man. 


Notes.—(a) This text was given by a woman from the west, and probably the 
rock refers to the boulder country in that area. On the other hand 
it may refer to a “ table” of human beings upon which the girl is 
held down. Having not observed the latter rite in person, it is 
difficult to be sure. 

(6) Her legs are held in case she moves or jumps during the operation. 

(c) Her future husband stays in the main camp, and is not permitted 
to attend the ceremony. 

(d) Referring to ochre smeared on the novice’s nose. 

(ec) In some instances ‘mandjir, “ get,” is a synonym for ma'rani, 
“ coitus.” The informant insisted that such was the case here, 
the woman spending a night (not necessarily the first) with the other 
man before going to her husband. Although the woman was one 
of the best and most reliable informants, it must be noted that no 
information could be gained from women to corroborate this 
statement ; although some men from the west said this did take 

place. 
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The following is one of the songs sung during the ceremony, while the hymen 
is being cut : 


‘buygula ‘wontydjt ‘bi: ‘na:nu ‘buygula ‘wonigdji 
cutting (hymen) throw away (stone flake) skin hymen cutting throw away 
(stone flake) 


This ritual is similar in essence to the ritual undergone by a male novice. It 
establishes her as a fully grown member of the camp, with all the obligations, responsi- 
bilities and privileges attendant in adult life. 


Adolescence. 


Soon after the initiation ceremony, cicatrization takes place, horizontal scars 
being cut either on the upper arms or across the upper part of the chest. One 
informant said this was to ‘‘ make big long woman,” but the remainder of the women 
insisted that it was to “ bring plenty babies by and by ” ; that is, it was a ritual to 
assist in fertility. It is done now much less frequently than formerly. During the 
cutting of the scars the following song is sung : 


‘di:di ‘guygara ‘djibari: ‘buyu ‘gandiya 
girl young scar cut sharp stone. 


There was also a ritual, possibly immediately after initiation, in which the nasal 
septum was pierced. No songs or texts could be obtained in regard to this, and such 
women as had undergone the operation were past middle-age. 

It has been mentioned that both boys and girls indulge in erotic play. As each 
grows older, the attention centres on one particular member of the opposite sex, 
particularly if the girl is not already betrothed. Shortly after reaching puberty, 
they meet by arrangement at night at the youth’s camp near the young men’s sleeping 
place ; he pierces her hymen. She is now his “ fancy girl ” or ‘wons'djara, and he her 
“fancy boy ” or ‘nji:dara ; he makes assignations with her should they meet in the 
afternoon. On these occasions a great deal of light conversation is carried on between 
groups of young men and young women who happen to meet or pass each other as 
they wander among the sand-ridges. Jokes and references to sexual topics are 
shouted from one group to the other; there is much excitement and effervescence 
among the women, who are inclined to giggle and hide their faces. Occasionally 
they gather round the fire and sing, at first shyly, but gathering courage and volume 
as the song proceeds ; sometimes they look sideways to ascertain that the young 
men are watching. 

The ‘nji:dara gives his ‘woni’djara tobacco; she comes to his camp on certain 
prearranged evenings, after she is officially assumed to be asleep, and returns to her 
own camp just before daybreak. At this age she lives no longer with her parents, 
but with several of her tribal sisters. ; 

The custom of defloration appears to be still flourishing ; for example, in the 
case of the ‘woni'djara at least, in addition to that of initiation. It certainly occurred 
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some time ago, and is said to have preceded the introduction of cutting the hymen 
with a sharp flint. It is mentioned in one of the men’s sacred stories dealing with the 
initiation of both men and women, and including the ancestral beings ‘Gulber, 
Ka'laia and 'Ti:lu. Here ‘Ti:lu deflowers a young ‘Gulber virgin, termed ‘woni, 
who is in seclusion before her initiation. The two customs are mentioned in separate 
texts, but not (so far as is known at present) together. The following text describes 
an act of defloration, with subsequent pregnancy and the birth of the child : 
‘minma ‘biday ‘rabida. ‘wadingu 'wonara ‘duyuringula ‘bidala 
woman goes away/for rabbit. man chases meets go along 
‘nji:va ‘undanu: "ja:ldira'gulbay ‘minma '‘gulbara. ‘njinant. ‘minmaygu 
hymen breaks takes home woman takes home. sits down. woman 
‘njinara = ‘gulbara ‘wodanu, “'yu:ra ‘ya:rira ‘njinara.” ‘du:ni'darariy 
sits down home says, “camp lie down sit down.” pregnant 
‘njinara = "muya. ‘djindu'gudu ‘lidala ‘di:dt ‘dulgunu. ‘njinara 
sits down night time. day/one goes away/baby born. sits down 
‘buju'dunu: ‘di:dt ‘mimi ‘wonmala ‘buju'dunu:. ‘gulbay = njinant 
in smoke/puts baby breasts her own in smoke puts. goes back sits down 
‘wadingu ‘didadara. 
with man long time. 


General Translation. A woman goes away for rabbits. A man chases her and 
meets her. They go along ; he breaks her hymen and takes her home. The woman 
sits down and says, “ In (this) camp I lie down, sit down.” She becomes pregnant,(a) 
and sits down at night-time. One day she goes away and the baby is born. She 
sits down, and puts in the smoke the baby and her own breasts.(6) She goes back 
and sits down with the man for a long time. 


Notes.—(a) In the word ‘du:ni'durariy, the term ‘du:nt refers to the region 
below the chest, called the stomach; ‘darariy means literally 
“‘making.”” The usual translation by the natives is “ getting 
family.” 

(6) The smoking of the baby and the woman’s breasts has been referred 
to under the heading of “ Birth.” 


It may be of interest here to mention the rite of burning the pubic hairs. In 
regard to this, a definite inconsistency must be recorded. A number of the men 
stated that all girls upon reaching a certain age took part in a ceremony during 
which their pubic hairs were singed off with a fire-stick. To support this contention 
they cited the myth (sacred to the men) of ‘Tjunban. In this story a woman is sent 
by ‘Tjunban’s sister to 'Tjunban’s camp. She goes half way to his camp, sits down, 
and burns her pubic hairs ('na:nt) with a fire-stick. ‘Tjunban coming homewards 
smells the singeing of the hair, and hastens his step, the woman coming forward to 
meet him. 

The informant said that it was “ law ” that at certain periods the women should 
perform this ceremony in the bush to “ make it nice and ready for ms'rané (coitus).” 
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At their first observance of this rite, a non-sacred ‘imma was held for the girl initiates ; 
they were then taken during the day-time into the bush, where the operation was 
performed. This first took place after the cutting of the hymen, and the following 
was one of the songs sung during the ritual. 

‘waruma ‘'njindidza ‘pulbuma ‘na:na 'waru ‘midzila. 

fire pubic hairsinged off hair _firestick get. 

One woman informant from the South Coast (although now in that area, her 
people were originally from ‘Mandjindji country to the west) upheld this view 
and gave the following song : 

‘wanma ‘ga:ndula ‘di:di ‘gudu: ‘nanji ‘bagandt. 

eaglehawk’s feathers dance _ girl ~oone pubic hair get up. 

The other informants, however, who were in other respects most trustworthy 
and reliable, genuinely denied that this took place. Their view was supported 
by the fact that none of the unmarried informants had undergone the operation. 
They insisted that the hair was removed after the birth of each child, and following 
the death of a husband. The following text refers to these two customs : 


‘minma ‘balaru ‘di:di ‘jambu'ralbi 'njinara ‘di:di. 'murinba 


woman that baby nurses sits down baby. umbilical cord 
‘ga:da(la)ga:diy ‘ba:lu: ‘nanji ‘widani ‘ya:ruygu ‘yu:ra ‘libidaygu. ‘wadi 
falls off that one hair burns little twigs camp long way. man 
‘mirs'riganjt ‘ba:lu: '‘minmaygu 'nanji ‘widanmt §=‘ynu:ra ‘libidaygu. 


dead becomes that woman pubic hair burns off camp long way. 


General Translation. That woman sits down and nurses her baby. When the 
baby’s umbilical cord drops off,(a) that woman burns her pubic hairs, making a fire 
of little twigs at a camp a long way off. When her husband dies, that woman burns 
off her pubic hairs at a distant camp. 


Note.—(a) In reference to this, see the section “ Birth.” 


An explanation of the two views possibly can be found in the coming together 
of several tribes and the mingling of their beliefs. This aspect has been discussed 
in a previous part of this paper. Apparently, the ceremony of removing an initiate’s 
pubic hairs some little time after her initiation is a western custom; while the 
removal of the hair at a birth and at death is more north-west or north-east. Further 
discussion of these rites will follow later. 


Marriage. 


Marriage has been discussed in detail under another heading and needs only 
brief mention here. It is the anticipated state of every woman, and there are no 
unmarried women who have passed the age of about twenty-six years. As has been 
observed, betrothed girls often marry a little after puberty ; others indulge in pre- 
marital intercourse before marriage takes place. In the former case some girls have 
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to wait for their betrothed to pass his final initiation and in that time take advantage 
of the ‘woyt. 

A woman’s domestic duties before and after marriage are little different, except 
that in the latter case they are more centralized and call for greater responsibility. 
There is also the added burden of childbirth and later that of caring for the child. 
Sexual intercourse takes place only rarely in the day-time (for example, when 
connected with some forms of love magic) ; it is more usual at night after the children 
are asleep. 

If a woman does not want children, and her menstrual flow is delayed, she rubs 
red ochre over her stomach and abdomen. She then places her hands one at each 
side of her waist, palms downwards, and massages with a firm downward movement 
pressing as heavily as possible for some time. This was demonstrated by the women, 
but no songs could be obtained. Repeated enquiries failed to elicit any other 
contraceptive method in use. The women believed that the red ochre was-the chief 
factor in the success of this measure, it being powerful “‘ medicine.” A suggestion 
made by ‘Dada (noted for her high spirits and entertaining remarks) to the effect 
that the surest way to avoid pregnancy was to keep away from the men, met with 
shrieks of appreciative laughter from all the women present. 

Abortion may at rare intervals be practised, but it is said that owing to the 
effectiveness of the above method there is little need for such a drastic measure. 


Pregnancy. 

A woman realizes that she is pregnant by the cessation of menstruation; by 
“ feel him baby there,” this often before the quickening ; and later by the growth 
of the abdomen. 

Physical maternity is acknowledged. The woman contributes towards the 
child’s body the blood normally used in menstruation ; and the child grows from 
the food eaten by the mother. There are no food tabus at any time for the woman 
at Ooldea, and pregnancy is no exception. It is interesting to observe that such a 
woman consumes a great deal of meat of all kinds. The explanation for her exces- 
sively large appetite is that “‘ baby makes her greedy.” 

Particularly in the later months of pregnancy, the woman is frequently sick— 
this usually in the morning. The native doctor then touches her stomach and makes 
her better. Sexual intercourse does not take place after the woman’s body com- 
mences to enlarge. The following text describes a woman who is pregnant and is 
continually desiring food. It tells of her becoming sick and being helped by a 
‘kinkin. Her husband obtains most of the food for her and a portion he passes on 
to his parents-in-law through the medium of his sister-in-law. 


‘minma 'durda ‘ga:bigu: ‘ga:bi ‘bidi '‘djayara. ‘ya:la'lingula 'njina'wodty 
women many for water rock-hole large. come along sit down 
‘ga:bt ‘mandjin'da:gu. ‘ba:lu: ‘ga:bi ‘mandjini ‘gulbay ‘yu:ragu:. 
water get/start to. that one water gets goes back to camp. 
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‘go:ga ‘muyadjir 'ya:lguni ‘dandu'ray ‘ya:rira. ‘djinduriy ‘bagara. 
meat afternoon eats sick (bilious) /lies down. sun comes up gets up 
‘bidan ‘ga:bigu. ‘ga:bi ‘mandjir ‘ya:la'lingula ‘njinara. ‘wa:na 
goes away for water. water gets comes back sits down. crowbar 
‘mandjini ‘bidan ‘go:gagu: ‘go:ga ‘wa:na ‘mandjini 'bidan 'go:gagu: ‘go:ga 
gets goes for meat meat crowbar gets goes for meat meat 
‘wontra ‘gadalda 'gorirara ‘mandjilgu ‘dulgurugu:. ‘gunani 
chases _ hole two married (rabbits) gets chokes. takes guts out 
‘guduba ‘gunani ‘mandjir'ga:diy ‘yu:ragu: ‘ba:rnu: ‘njinant. 

the other takes guts out/gets/takes tocamp cooks sits down. 

‘wi:ra ‘mandjira ‘da:gunba 'ga:bt 'mandjina ‘njinara ‘ga:bi ‘mandjira 
“ shovel” gets ... Water gets sit down water gets 
‘gulbay ‘yucragu:. ‘go:ga ‘ba:rnu ‘wogara ‘ya:lgun ‘gada'dara ‘ya:lgun 
goes back/to camp. meat cooks speared eats gets head eats 
‘bidanjinda ‘wi:bu'dara ‘ja:rnaygu.  ‘bidan ‘bidi’gadalba ‘waldrun 

gone again tail/that whole body. goes away hole (rabbit) covers up 
‘wogara ‘ba:mbunu: ‘ju:rda:gu:. ‘ma:yaray ‘bagara ‘woniy ‘wonira 
“spear” touch (rabbit)/“‘ rabbit camp.”’ gone away gets up digs digs 
‘ba:mbunu: ‘wildinga ‘woniy 'mandjir 'mangorba. ‘gunanu: “guduba 
touches with stick digs gets three. takes guts out another 
‘ibindunu: ‘guduba ‘gunanu: ‘dibindunu: "manajir 
shuts up with a stick another takes guts out shuts up with a stick/gets 
‘ga:diy ‘yu:ragu:. ‘waru'gudanu: ‘bidan "ga:bigu: ‘man’manu: 

takes tocamp. fire/makes goes away/for water/gets 

‘yala'ga:diy ‘dunu. "go:ga'ba:rnu ‘guduba ‘durda ‘ba: 
comes back with it puts on ground. meat/cooks more plenty cooks 
‘durda ‘yala'gulba ‘go-galdara 'njinara’woniy. ‘go:ga ‘ga:lgaygu 
plenty comes back with it/meat sits down. meat 

‘ba:rnu ‘njinara'woniy 'guduba 'durda. ‘ga:bigu: ‘bidala 'woniy ‘yala'libin 
cooks sits down more plenty. for watergoes digs comes back 
‘njinara.  ‘go:ga ‘ba:rnu ‘dunay ‘yuyu ‘minma ‘bana ‘balaru 

sits down. meat cooks puts it down gives it/woman/that that one/ 
‘durdayga 'juyu. ‘wadi 'ba:lumba: ‘gorilara ‘yala'gulbay ‘njinani ‘durdaygu 


plenty gives. man her husband comes back sits down plenty 
‘go:ga ‘ya:lgula ‘waniyn. ‘balaru ‘juygu ‘wi:amba ‘nambura ‘ya:lgula 
meat eats leaves it. that one gives finished greedy eats 


‘wi:a = ‘njimagu. ‘munda:rayu ‘yanalu ‘wodanu “ ‘didingu.” 

finished/sits down. “ gives feed ’’/she says  ‘“‘baby(makes her greedy)”. 
‘gungun ‘ya:rira.  ‘minma ‘balaru ‘go:ga ‘da:rya ‘ya:lgula ‘wi:anu 

sleeps liesdown. woman that meat cat eats finished / 
‘dan'daray ‘bigariy ‘muyayga. ‘wadru ‘ra: ‘wandty. 
vomiting sick night-time. native doctor touches stomach leaves her. 
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‘djindurty ‘balaru = ‘ya:rinjt ‘bida'wi:a. ‘wadingu ‘go:ga ‘da:rya 

sun comes up/that one lies down doesn’t move. man meat cat 

‘woganu ‘guduba ‘woganu ‘di:dingu. ‘go:ga ‘njindini ‘balunda: 'ja:rnayu 
spears another spears “for baby.” meat shows that whole body 
‘woga'ninda ‘go:ga 'wi:amba ‘go:ga ‘durdanda. ‘ju: ‘dirigu ‘yucragu: 
cuts meat finished meat plenty. shelter sits down/in camp 
‘biday ‘waru'gudara ‘njinant ‘ga:bi ‘ya:lgun ‘njinara ‘waru'gudanu: 
goes away/fire/makes sits down water eats sits down/fire /makes 
‘gudara ‘waru ‘gudanu: ‘gudanu: ‘wi:dan ‘wi:dara ‘ba:rnu ‘wandira 'njinani. 
makes fire makes makes _ tail tail cooks leaves it sits down. 
‘bagara ‘ba:rna ‘wogara ‘guldu ‘garilba ‘guldu ‘garilba ‘guldu ‘garilba 

gets up cooks cuts head two legs head two legs head _ two legs 
‘ga:diva ‘danana 'juyanji. ‘durda'gudu ‘wadi ‘gu-rilara ‘ga:dira ‘juyanjt 
takes them __ gives. plenty more man husband takes’ gives 
‘njinani ‘ja:ldira 'juyanji ‘di:di'muga ‘go:.ga ‘minma'na:rumbul ‘juyanjs 
sits down calls gives “that fellow” meat woman’s sister gives 
‘go:ga'muga. ‘njinara. ‘minma ‘ba:lumba: ‘gu:rilara ‘ya:rinji. . . 

meat /all. sits down. woman her husband lie down... 


General Translation. Many women come along to a large rock-hole for water(a). 
They sit down and start to get water. That one gets water and goes back to camp. 
In the afternoon she eats meat, is bilious and lies down.(b) The sun comes up ; 
she gets up and goes away for water. She gets water, comes back and sits down. 
She gets her crowbar and goes for meat; she chases the meat, (sees) a hole with 
“two married rabbits” (male and female), gets them and chokes them. She 
removes the intestines, then removes the intestines of the other, gets them and 
takes them to camp; she cooks them and sits down. She gets her “shovel” 
(wooden dish), gets water, sits down and gets water and goes back to camp. She 
cooks the meat speared, eats it, gets the head, eats it ; goes away again, eats the tail 
and the whole body. She goes away, covers up a rabbit hole, and touches the “ rabbit 
camp ”’ (the hole) with a long spear-like stick. She moves, gets up, digs for a time, 
touches the rabbits with a stick, digs and gets three. She removes the intestines of 
one, shuts it up with a stick, removes the intestines of another, shuts it up with a 
stick, gets them and takes them tocamp. She makes a fire and goes away for water ; 
she gets it, comes back and puts it on the ground. She cooks plenty more meat, 
cooks plenty, comes back with the meat and sits down. She cooks the meat and 
sits down with plenty more. She goes for water, digs and returning sits down. 
She cooks meat, puts it down and gives it; the woman gives that one plenty.(c) 
Her husband comes back and sits down, eats plenty of meat and leaves the rest 
(until the morning). He gives that woman some, she finishes it; she is greedy, 
she eats and finishes it and sits down. She eats a lot, and says, “ It’s the baby 
(who makes me greedy).” She sleeps, lying down. That woman eats cat meat, 


finishes it and is sick with vomiting during the night. The native doctor comes, 
E 
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touches her stomach to make it better and leaves her.(@) The sun comes up, but that 
one lies down and doesn’t move. The man spears meat—a cat, then another; 
he spears it “‘ for the baby.”’(¢) He shows that meat, the whole body cuts it up. 
the meat is finished, plenty of meat. He sits down by the wind-break in camp; 
then goes away and makes a fire, he drinks water, eats and sits down ; he makes a 
fire, cooks the meat and cuts it up, he takes a head and two legs, a head and two legs, 
another head and two legs and gives them. The man her husband takes plenty more 
and gives it. He sits down, calls, gives “‘ that fellow ” meat(e) ; gives the woman’s 
sister all the meat.(f) He sits down. The woman and her husband lie down.(g) 
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Notes.—(a) The rock-hole refers to a ’ Julan (ju'lala) spirit centre to which the 
woman goes to fetch water. 

(0) By reason of her visit a ‘julan'dt:djt has entered her and animated 
the foetus. That same afternoon (or on an afternoon shortly 
afterwards) she feels bilious and rests. 

(c) By eating the woman feeds the child within her. 


(d) The native doctor (or ‘kimkin) can ease her sickness by either 
massaging her or by placing upon her stomach a ‘ma:ban pearl 
shell disc. 


(ec) The husband calls his wife and gives her meat so that the child 
will be fed. 


(f) He then gives all of the remaining portion to his sister-in-law. 
Normally the man’s gift (or obligation) of meat to his wife’s parents 
(tabu to him) is taken by the woman herself. Here, where the 
woman is sick, her sister is called to come and take the meat ; she 
is not included in the tabu. 


(g) After the woman’s body is dilated, husband and wife do not have 
coitus. If the man has no second wife, he may take advantage of 
the ‘woyi institution. 


Spirit Children. 
The natives at Ooldea believe at the same time in both physiological paternity 
and in spirit children. This has been discussed elsewhere. 


According to informants there is a water-hole somewhere to the north in the 
Spinifex country, about which are gathered numbers of spirit children. There is 
probably one such water-hole to each tribal country, several different names being 
given by various informants. In each case the children are standing round a fire. 
These children are visible from a distance; but when the traveller comes closer 
nothing can be seen. 


Married women coming to the rock-hole for water would, if they desired children, 
sit with legs and feet apart. The unmarried, and those who did not want children, 
would take care to stand up with their legs close together. One informant said that 
on occasion a spirit child would follow a woman home to her camp, waiting for a 
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suitable opportunity to enter her.15* All were sure that each child knew definitely 
to which woman it should go, but continued further enquiries resulted only in puzzling 
the women, whose reply was that they “ just knew.” 

The spirit children are termed ‘di:di (or ‘di:dji) ju’lala (or ‘julan). It was 
stressed that a spirit child serves to give life to a child which has already commenced 
to form in a woman’s womb as the result of sexual intercourse. The following test 
is known to several of the very young women, but they know only the literal trans- 
lation. They were sent away on various pretexts when the informant and her friends 
explained the real meaning. “‘ That not rock-hole—that ‘nji:va, you know ('njt:ra 
being the vagina).” A little rock-hole refers to a young woman having her first 
child ; a big rock-hole belongs to a “‘ big woman,” or one who has already had two 
or more children. 


‘di:dt = ju.'lala 'yarala ‘waru 'ja:rbera 'woygoyu. ‘gait ‘wa:ryu 


children/spirit stand up fire light talk. rockhole ... 
‘wodanu ‘dt:dt 'bidanjenda ‘gudubaygu ‘ga:bi ‘wacryu gait = ‘bulga 
says child I’m going away another rockhole ... —rockhole/big 


'ya:li'bidant ‘ga:bi ‘gudu'bugu ‘da:rbanini ‘ga:bi. ‘da:rbanji 

I’m coming to rockhole another _ getting into rock. gets in 

‘di:dt'rigant ‘di:di ‘mandjint. 

becoming a baby/baby gets. 

General Translation. The spirit children stand around a lighted fire and talk. 
One child says, “ I’m going away to a rockhole”’; another, ‘“ I’m coming to a big 
rockhole ” ; another, ‘‘ I’m getting into a rockhole.” It gets in, becomes a baby(a) ; 
and (the woman) has a child. 


Note.—(a) ‘di:di’rigani was translated by the informant as “look ‘em baby 
now,” literally that the woman looks as if she were pregnant after 
the entry of the ‘di:di’julan. The spirit child is shown to be 
essentially the animator of the substance within the womb. 


Birth. 


When the time comes, the woman leaves her husband’s camp and goes for about 
half to three-quarters of a mile into the bush. She is accompanied by one or two 
women, not necessarily old. A small fire is built, and the woman adopts a squatting 
posture over a hole. One of her companions massages the back of her loins, 
‘mildjanba, with a firm downward movement. 

When the child is born the umbilical cord is twisted with the hands and severed 
with a sharp flint, a small piece remaining attached to the child. The cord is formed 
into a ring, ‘meriy'dali, which is worn around the child’s neck to keep it from crying. 
The afterbirth is buried in the hole. The child is cleaned by rubbing in warm ashes, 


188 The woman’s camp in this case refers to Ooldea ; this demonstrates that should a woman 
be pregnant, an excuse will be found to substantiate her pregnancy and the animation of the 
foetus by the entry of the spirit child. 
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then wrapped in a small blanket brought for the purpose. After a day or two the 
mother lights three small fires of fairly green wood and leaves. Over the smoke of 
one she squats to heal herself ; over another she holds her breasts, to ensure a plentiful 
supply of milk ; and over the other she holds the child, to ‘‘ make him quiet—can't 
hit anything, ‘burdu ‘ruygani.’’154 

When the small remnant of umbilical cord drops from the child, the woman 
singes off her pubic hairs, using a fire-stick from a fire of small twigs.155 During this 
period the woman and child remain away from the main camp, no men being per- 
mitted to approach. After about a week, the woman returns to her husband’s camp. 


The two following texts describe birth and reveal many interesting details : 


(t). . . “bi:ga ‘bulga ‘njinara 'minma ‘biday ‘ulanjt 'njinani. ‘minma 
sick very sits up woman goes away crying sitsdown. woman 
‘guduba ‘durda ‘wonanu 'minma ‘yana(ra)'di:l ‘wonanu. 


other several follow woman’s sister-in-law (brother’s wife) follows. 
‘di:di'bina ‘bugul’wi:adu ‘ulanji '‘minma ‘bina. ‘yanara'dilara ‘biday 
baby that not happy cries woman that. sister-in-law goes along 
‘wodanu “‘wi:ambu ‘bagala.” ‘balaru ‘ga:ndi '‘mandjinu: ‘biday 
says “ finish get up.” that one stone gets goes along/ 
‘minma ‘durat'laru ‘idida'yu:ra ‘gudu'bida. ‘ya:ri'ga:diy ‘minma 
woman’s/sister-in-law/from another camp. lies down woman 
‘ya:rs'ga:diy. ‘gundanu ‘di:di ‘dulgu'nundu. ‘ya:rinjt ‘ya:rinjt ‘banayga 
lies down. cuts baby born. lies down lies down on the sand/ 
‘di:dt ‘balaru ‘di:di ‘dunidara ‘ya:rinjt ‘ulan ‘durdayga ‘mugu'muguni. 
baby that baby just born lies down cries everybody likes (it). 
‘gu:ra'gudu ‘biday ‘njinani. ‘minma ‘yundu ‘bina ‘djindu'gudu 
camp/another goes to sits down. woman mother that day/another/ 
‘ga:rinjt ‘wadingu ‘go:ga ‘wogara ‘ya:la’ga:dira 'juyanjt ‘juyu ‘go:ga'bina 
lies down/man meat spears comes/brings gives gives meat/that 
‘ya:la'ga:diy ‘ya:riy. ‘djinduriy ‘go:gagu ‘biday ‘wadt' bina 
comes/brings lies down. sun comes up/for meat/goes away man/that 
‘wogara 'muyadjir ‘ya:riy. ‘muya'muya ‘bagara ‘gadalba 
spears afternoon lies down. early morning (woman) gets up hole 
‘wonira ‘buju'dunu “juyara'da:gilba ‘guna ‘njt:ra. ‘buju'dunu 

digs §_in smoke puts herself lower back anus vulva. in smoke puts/ 
‘u:du'rigundugu. ‘muyadjir ‘biday ‘wadt'bina ‘go:gagu ‘wogara 
“healing up.” afternoon goes along/man/that for meat spears 


154 All the teaching of childhood and youth idealizes the absence of roughness and boisterous- 
ness. This does not detract from prowess in hunting; the steady sure hunter is usually the 
most successful. The aim is that the child should grow up quiet and well-behaved, not a “ wild 
fellow, always wanting to fight somebody” ; a “ proper crabby fellow ” is respected by nobody 
in the camp. 


155 See reference to this practice under heading of ‘‘ Adolescence.” 
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‘ya:la'ga:diy.  ‘djinduriy ‘wadi'bina 'jugunba ‘bida'bidan. ‘durda 
comes/brings. sun comes up/man/that gives goes away. two fires 
‘balaru ‘buju'dunu ‘di:di'bina ‘durdana ‘guldrun'dunu. ‘ygundugu 
that one in smoke puts baby/that two fires herself puts. mother 


‘ambu'ambura ‘buju'dunu. ‘bagara. ‘muya'muya ‘bidala 'njinant 
nurses in smoke puts. gets up. early morning goes along sits down 
‘yucrayga ‘njinani. ‘djinduriy. ‘ya:riva. ‘wadi'gudu 'biday'bidala 


incamp sitsdown. suncomesup. liesdown. man/one goes along 
‘njinant §=‘yu:rayga. 
sits down in camp. 


Generul Translation. The woman sits up, very sick, and goes away crying. 
Several other women follow her ; the woman’s sister-in-law follows. That baby is 
not happy, and the woman cries. The sister-in-law goes along and says, “ Stop 
now, get up.” That one gets a stone and goes along, the woman’s sister-in-law from 
another camp. The woman lies down. (They) cut (the umbilical cord) and the 
baby is born. She lies down on the sand; that newly born baby lies down and 
cries ; everybody likes it. They go to another camp and sit down. That woman, 
the mother, lies down for another day. The man spears meat, brings it back and 
gives it (to a woman to carry to his wife(a)); he brings back that meat and lies 
down. The sun comes up; that man goes away for meat, he spears it and lies down 
in the afternoon. 

In the early morning the woman gets up and digs a hole ; she holds herself over 
the smoke, her lower back, anus and vulva. She puts in the smoke to “ heal them 
up.” In the afternoon that man goes along for meat, he spears it and brings it back. 
The sun comes up, that man gives it and goes away. That woman makes two fires, 
holds that baby in the smoke (of one), two fires, puts herself (in the smoke of the 
other). The mother nurses (the child) and puts it in the smoke. She gets up. In 
the early morning she goes along and sits down in the camp. The sun comes up. 
She lies down. The man goes along and sits down in the camp. 


Note.—(a) The husband provides his wife with meat; but since during the 
period of her seclusion no men are permitted to approach her camp, 
he gives the meat to another woman to take to her. 


(2) ‘minmaygu ‘bidala ‘unbu'rinanjt. ‘ya:rinjt. ‘minma ‘gudu'bayu 
woman goes away/child being born. lies down. woman another 
‘wonara'ya:ril'djigant. ‘minmaygu ‘buju'dunant ‘mimi ‘di:di’gununba 


follows camps with her. woman in smoke puts/breasts/baby /little 
‘buju'dunant ‘buju'duygula ‘wi:a'ringula. ‘njinara. ‘gulbara ‘ya:rini 


in smoke puts/in smoke puts finishes. sits down. goes back lies down/ 
"tclu ‘djindu'durdada. ‘gulbara ‘wadingu 'go:ri'laraygu ‘ya:rint 

close up days/many. goes back toman (her) husband lies down 
‘njinana. 


sits down. 
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General Translation. The woman goes away, going to have a child. She lies 
down. Another woman follows her track, and camps with her. The woman puts 
her breasts in the smoke, she holds the little baby in the smoke, and stops. She 
sits down. She goes back and camps close by the main camp for many days. She 
goes back to the man, her husband, lies down and sits down. 

In former times the mortality rate during childbirth was extremely high. This 
is true of the generation of women who are old to-day. Nowadays the death rate is 
considerably lower ; this is probably due partly to more settled living conditions 
and partly to the presence of the Mission Station, to which application for help can 
if necessary be made, although such application is rarely made. 

Should difficulty arise, a message is usually sent back to the camp, causing one 
or two older and experienced women to hurry to the woman’s assistance. As a rule 
the birth is fairly easy, although many women experience difficulty with their first 
child. 

A child which is in some way deformed rarely lives long. The women denied 
that such a child would be killed ; but they added that it always died when “ kept 
too long.” When for some reason the baby dies before birth, ‘ganindara ‘duni 
‘elunjt ‘di:di (inside/stomach/dead/child), the woman’s loins are massaged as 
previously described, it is said that the ‘ dead baby come along easy.” A reason 
supplied by one informant was that “ sometimes baby bit rough inside—bag goes 
bad.”” The bag referred to is the ‘‘ woman’s bag” or uterus. Then the mother is 
hurt inside, ‘gumbu ‘biga. 

In both these cases the baby is buried among the ashes of the fire. 

Should the mother die the child is kept by the woman’s relatives, and is fed by 
another woman with a young baby. All the informants were certain that there was 
always some woman who would do this. 

The child is breast fed until the age of about four years. One of the women 
had a child of about this age, who was continually running about and more active 
even than the other children. When, as frequently happened, he hurt himself in 
some way, he would rush screaming to his mother ; she would at once give him the 
breast to quieten and pacify him. 

Until the child can crawl, a woman abstains from sexual intercourse. Her 
husband in the meantime either lives with his other wife, should he have one, or 
consoles himself with other women. 


Death. 


This subject has been discussed in detail elsewhere, and repetition here is 
unnecessary. A few of the texts given by the women will suffice. 


‘da:li'la ‘ga:digu ‘balaru: ‘banayga ‘dungula. ‘bidi ‘waninu ‘wirayga 

lift take away/that one/on sand put down. hole dig “ shovel ” 
‘ba:rga ‘balanu ‘durda ‘bidiyga 'duna. ‘mi:ri ‘da:lia ‘da:ba'dunu ‘ba:rga 
bushes break plenty in hole put. dead one/lift put into hole/bushes 
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‘dunu ‘bulgarinu ‘wi:a’riggula. ‘burnu ‘balara ‘gadu ‘dunu ‘burni 


put plenty finish. long stick/break on top/put sticks 
‘dalbi-t-'dalbi 'dunu ‘gadu ‘bidinga. garl'daganu ‘wandira ‘gulbaniy 
cross-ways put ontop inhole. “ make it nice” leave it go home 


‘gulbara ‘ulay. ‘durda ‘bagara ‘yu:ra'guduba ‘dunu. ‘njinans. 
go home crying. big mob/get up camp/another make. sit down. 


General Translation. They lift that person, take him away, put him down on 


the sand. They dig a hole with a “ shovel,” break bushes and put plenty in the 
hole. They lift the dead person, put him into the hole, and put over him plenty of 
bushes. They take a long stick, break it, and put the pieces in a horizontal manner 
on top of the hole. They “ make it nice,” leave it and go home crying. Everybody 
gets up and moves to another camp. They sit down. 


‘minmayeu ‘bidala ‘dji:na ‘na:gula. ‘yulera ‘wonani ‘duyu'riyanyi. 
woman goes along/tracks /sees. chases chases meets. 

‘ya:riva ‘djindu'ringula ‘ga:bi ‘gudubaygu 'njinani. ‘ma:gu'inani 
lies down sun comes up_rockhole/another sits down. witchetty-grubs/ 


‘go:ga ‘buyanji ‘woyanu "bu:ja’bunbun ‘nji:gi §=‘durda ‘bayanji 

meat kill “wild flour’ green quondongs goannas many kill 

‘ya:lgunt ‘go:ga ‘bulgayga ‘njinani. ‘wadi 'wa:nmalayu ‘yala'wonara 

eat meat plenty sit down. man war party comes/chasing 

‘wogara ‘woganu: ‘wadt'bina ‘merin'danu. ‘minma ‘gu-rilayngu ‘ga:dira. 

spears spears man/that kill. woman married _ takes (him) 
‘minma ‘undalara ‘ya:rira ‘ulanji. ‘minma ‘gu:rilaynga 


away. woman (and) daughters/lie down/cry. woman married 
‘wadi'bina ‘ga:dinji '‘mi:ri ‘wanira ‘waldruni ‘ya:la'gulbara ‘ya:rin. 
man/that takes away dead digs hole covers comes back lies down. 
‘bidanjt = ‘nucva ‘gudubu ‘ula'djiganu ‘njinani ‘dida'dara. ‘go:ga ‘ya:iguni 
goes away camp another crying sits down long time. meat eats 
‘ba:ru ‘andagi ‘bidala ‘yacriva. ‘yacla'gulban ‘njinara. ‘bidag = ‘micri 
cooks hunting goes away/lies down. comes back sits down. go away dead 
‘gadal(ga)'gudu ‘ya:la'gulbara 'waldru ‘wandira ‘mi:ri ‘waldrun ‘wandira. 
hole /again come back cover over/leave it dead cover over/leave it. 
‘ya:la'gulban ‘njinani ‘gu:ra ‘gudu'bagu ‘bidanji. ‘minma ‘undal 

come back sit down camp another _ go to. woman (and) daughter 
‘gudara ‘dara 'bidala ‘njinani ‘ula'djiyanji ‘durda. ‘njinamt ‘dida'dara 
two those go away sit down begin to cry everybody. sit down long time 
‘go:ga ‘ya:lguni ‘ma:gu ‘inani ‘durda. ‘gulbara ‘njinans. 

meat eat witchetty grubs plenty. go back sit down. 


General Translation. A woman goes along and sees some tracks. She follows 


them and meets (her husband). They lie down until sunrise, then go away to another 
rock-hole and sit down. (They gather) witchetty grubs, kill meat, have wild flour 
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(ground seeds) and green quondongs, kill and eat many goannas, and sit down with 
plenty of meat. A war party comes chasing the man, spears him and kills him. 
His wife takes him away. She and her daughters lie down and cry. She takes away 
the dead man, digs a hole and buries him, comes back and lies down. They go away 
to another camp, crying, and sit down for a long time. She eats meat and cooks it, 
goes away hunting and lies down. She comes back and sits down. She goes away, 
comes back to the grave again and covers it over, leaves it, buries the dead man and 
leaves it (this is the second and final burial rite). She comes back, sits down, and 
moves to another camp. The woman and her two daughters go away and sit down; 
everybody begins to cry. They sit down for a long time, eating meat and plenty 
of witchetty grubs. They go back and sit down. 


Religious Life. 

The women’s secret life is of very real importance to them ; it has been over- 
shadowed, however, in the eyes of most investigators by the more spectacular 
ceremonies of the men. The ceremonial life of the women (apart from magical 
ritual) is enacted in conjunction with that of the men, and in this they take an active 
part. Their secret life, in which the men have no share, centres round the ancestral 
myths and songs told by the old women. Young girls, children and men may not 
listen to these ; they are woman’s business. 

In addition to these purely sacred myths, the women have their own stories 
concerning ‘ma:mu (malignant spirits), ‘gordi (spirits of human origin) and historical 
or imaginary happenings in the Spinifex. There are also stories of everyday events, 
and those relating chiefly to hunting activities. 

A few of the stories are taken from, or based on, those of the men. These on 
the whole are rather confused, the women being uncertain of many details. When 
they were questioned more closely, the inevitable reply was, “‘ I don’t know that 
story properly—that man story.”” In a few cases the main theme of the women’s 
story is almost identical with that of the men: one such case is a long story of the 
Crow woman and her son, represented by a constellation of seven stars in the northern 
sky. 

One of the men’s sacred stories tells of a group of women called ‘Minmara 
(the Seven Sisters) who first circumcised 'Nji:rana (or ‘Njerana). At that time there 
were no other men ; so the women “ cut” him with the ‘ka:ndi which they always 
carried, and which had previously been used for their own initiation. When “ cut” 
'Nji:rana took to wife first the youngest of these women called ‘Minmara, and then 
all the women in turn. The women became frightened of him and flew away one 
night. He followed them along the ‘ga:bi route and at each ’ga:bi would see them 
camping together. He would wait till one girl was alone, and then have coitus with 
her, or would try some trick to catch a woman by herself. 

Following are two texts which have a certain connection with this story. The 
first was told by some old women. They were not sure of the meaning of ‘N7t:rana, 
but thought it might mean “ four men.” They spoke very little English, but waved 
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their hands in a wide arc to show how one man chased the women from the east to 
north across the sky. 

‘njicrina = ‘wizana—s “ju:gurila ‘minma ‘durda ‘want ‘durda 'wadi 'minma 
‘Nji-rana(@) gone away wives women many virgins many man women 
‘bidala ‘wadi ‘malay'’gulban ‘mu:di. 

go away man coming behind long way. 

Note.—(a) Also translated by the informant as “ big mob of men.” 


General Translation. ‘A big mob of men” (of 'Nji:rana) went away; the 
wives, many women, many virgins; the man, the women go away with the man 
coming behind, for a long way. 

The second text was given by two fairly young women. They thought, but 
were not sure, that the word “‘ ‘nji:va’”’ referred to the vulva ; but it seems. from the 
context that the correct rendering is ‘Nj#:rana. 

‘minmara ‘bidanjt = ‘wads ‘njt:ra(a). ‘minma'minmara ‘minma 

mob of women goes away man (wants women). mobof women women 

‘bidala ‘minmara ‘wadingu ‘yulera. ‘minmara ‘binds 'ya:ranji 

go along mob of women/man chases. mob of women that lies down 

‘durda ‘ya:ranji ‘njinani. ‘wadingu ‘yulera ‘wonani ‘wadingu ‘minma 

all lie down sit up. man chases chases man women 

‘minmara. ‘bidala'bidala ‘wonani ‘yulera ‘wonani. ‘yu:ra'ya:ri 

mob of women. goesalong chases chases chases. camp lies down 

‘ya:ringt. ‘gulba ‘ya:rinjt ‘djindu. ‘wadingu ‘yulera ‘wonani 

lies down. goes back/lies down/sun (comes up). man chases chases 

‘ja:rt ‘widini ‘da:nanu. 

arm grabs_ puts in bag.(d) 

Notes.—(a) Translated as “‘ wants women ” or “ vulva,” but really refers to the 

ancestral being ‘N7i:rana. 
(b) The word ‘da:nanu is an erotic reference to coitus. 


General Translation. A mob of women goes away; the man wants them. 
The mob of women goes away, the mob of women the man chases, chases, the man 
chases the women. That mob of women lies down, they all lie down ; they sit up. 
The man chases, chases, the women—the mob of women. They go away; he 
chases, chases, chases. He lies down, lies down in camp. He goes back and lies 
down ; the sun comes up. The man chases, chases, grabs (a woman) by the arm 
and puts her in his bag. 

An example of a men’s sacred story of which the women have only a very con- 
fused version is shown in the following text dealing with thunder. This text was 
given by the informants while a particularly vivid thunder-storm was still in their 
minds. They at first hesitated to tell it, saying that they knew “ only little bit—this 
man story.” It deals with the ‘Wadi ‘Gudjara; and a possible theory for the 
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lack of coherence in this text is that the women were afraid to know too much 
concerning these two powerful ancestral beings. It is of interest to note that the 
men did not know this story which seems to have been built up by the women 
themselves from a few overheard words or phrases. 


‘wads ‘gudara ‘di:di 'njernga 'na:gu'ga:diy ‘wadt ‘jina. ‘ruygamt 
men two “ boy young” looks along man middle aged. lightning 

‘na:mbu ‘bulgani. ‘ba:lu = "na:gu'ga:dini ‘di:di ‘balaru ‘dana 
shows/penis getting big. that one looks along boy that one that 


‘ya:rt'wi:a ‘ganjira ‘ni:mi. ‘yu:ra ‘gudubayga ‘di:di ‘ba:lu ‘i:lunjs. 
“ never been cut ’’/keeps boy. camp another boy that dies. 
‘ula’ ga:diy. ‘do:rlba ‘waldrum. ‘ga:bingu ‘ju:lan ‘ba:lumba 


thunder crying. heap cover over. rockhole crying for/his (son) 
‘di:dingo'bana ‘ga:bi ‘ba:rari ‘bidanji ‘yu:ra 'guduba. 
boy/that rockhole long way goes camp another. 


General Translation. Two men; the “ young boy ” looks along, a middle aged 
man. The lightning shows penis is getting big.(a2) That one looks along, that boy 
who has never been cut, but kept himself a “ young boy.” At another camp that 
boy dies. They cry, (making) thunder. They cover him over, leaving a heap. 
To a rockhole, crying(b) for his son, that boy, to a rockhole a long way off he goes, 
to another camp. 


Notes.—({a) The exact translation and meaning of this is obscure. The in- 
formant’s words were, “ Big light, lightning you know, show him— 
“Oh, ‘inma time ; ‘na:mbu big like this by and by’.” The lightning 
shows the boy his penis, and he thinks that it will become larger 
later on. 


(6) The informants insisted that this did not mean “ ‘ga:bi ‘julan”’ 
the rockhole of that name, but that here meant crying. 


Explanation. The informants said that the name of the first man was ’ Junga 
or ‘Magu, and that of the second ‘Djimbi or ‘Wi:ru. ‘ Junga (or ' Juyga) and ‘Djimbi 
(or ‘Tjimbi) are the totemic names of the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara in the men’s sacred 
mythology. They were said sometimes to “ eat dead ones.” 


In the myth related, the “ boy” (although being a grown man) was said to 
have become sick and died because he had not been “ cut ” and “‘ made into a man.” 
In a small pencil drawing done by one of the women, the Two Men are standing one 
on each side of the “ boy’s” grave. Their talking and crying causes the thunder. 
It was not clear which of the men was the “‘ boy’s’”” father. 


It is interesting to note that in this area the men do not know of the “ child- 
hood ”’ or pre-circumcision period of either of the Two Men. It is not believed that 
the above refers to the boy who stole the ‘tjilbilba board from the ‘Wadi ‘Gudjara, 
as he did not stand in relationship to the latter. This is the only reference to a 
“boy” in the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara cycle. Rather, it may refer to the ritual death of 
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some ‘“‘ boy ” known only to the women , however, the latter were emphatic that it 
referred to a real death and that the Two Men and the dead “ boy ” (who was middle- 
aged) were in the sky or at a ‘ga:bi some great distance away. It may further 
demonstrate a moral to the women. For example an uninitiated man is still classed 
as a “ boy” no matter what his age ; and being a boy he is socially grouped by the 
men with the women. It is the women who are “ sorry for” and mourn the going 
of a boy to his circumcision. So that the story refers to the death that will certainly 
overcome a person who has not been circumcised by the time he is a grown man. 
It is too, a warning to the women not to attempt to keep any man back from the 
“law.” 

When a girl has been initiated, “‘ made into a woman,” she may enter gradually 
into the women’s secret life. The ancestral stories are the property of the women 
of the camp, and great care was taken to ensure that no others should hear them. 
Should any man or boy appear over a nearby sand-ridge, voices were lowered to a 
whisper, to’ cease altogether on his approach. Children were sent away to play, 
although a very small child would be permitted, during some stories, to remain 
quietly at play beside the women. 

Each woman has her own stories, according to the horde country from which 
she comes. She knows these intimately—they are “her stories.” There are other 
stories belonging to her tribal relatives, which she knows less well; others again 
she has heard of, but cannot relate. One informant mentioned an ancestral story 
in which dogs were turned to stone ; she did not know it herself, but thought her 
mother might either know it or know of someone who could tell it. In spite, however, 
of diligent searching, no one could be found who knew the story sufficiently well. 
It was frequently noted that informants were either reluctant or definitely unwilling 
to relate stories they did not ‘‘ know properly.”” On the few occasions when such 
stories were actually told—as in the “men’s stories” mentioned above—the 
informants were invariably apologetic, and did not wish to linger in discussion of 
details. 

These sacred stories deal with happenings in the Spinifex country, long ago in 
the Dream Time. In the majority of them, men turn into birds, lizards, spiders, 
sometimes having the power to resume human shape when they wish. One story 
tells of an old man and his grandson ; the latter was the child of the Moon Man, the 
old man’s son. Every night the man sent the child away, and sat down singing by 
himself. When he sang meat came falling from the sky, sent to him by the Moon. 
Another story mentions a man who saw a falling star, and knew that he would see 
‘Wonambi (the mythical snake) the next day. In men’s mythology, as here, 
‘Wonambi’s spirit was a falling star. In a third story a man went hunting each day ; 
each night he cooked the meat and hung it on a tree. One evening he saw a high 
wind coming ; he went into his wurlie and sat facing north. A Tree Man came and 
stood outside the door, telling the man to take his spear and his meat and climb on 
to his (the tree’s) back. The Tree Man then took him away. At the journey’s 
end he saw women trees, baby trees, men trees, and prickly dog trees. He lay down 
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to sleep, and as the sun rose all the trees changed into men, women, children and dogs, 

A man informant mentioned that tree stories are the exclusive property of the 

women ; there is no reference in the men’s mythology to human beings assuming 

the shape of trees. These stories are in text, but are too long for insertion here. 
The following three texts are typical of the women’s sacred stories. 


‘wadingu ‘bidala ‘naygu ‘minma ‘narbu ‘gulbiyga ‘gungunda ‘ya:rindala. 
man goes along/sees/ woman in stone/cave sleeping lying down. 
‘burdu ‘ganadjiya ‘wandira ‘bidala. ‘ya:rinjt ‘go:ga ‘ganala 

cannot make her leaves it goes away. lies down meat “red kangaroo ”/ 
‘ba:ru ‘ya:lgula ‘ganala ‘ya:rinjt. ‘djindu'ringula 'bidala ‘gulins 
cooks /eats “ red kangaroo ”’/lies down. sun comes up_ goes along/hears 
‘djinta'djinta'djinta. ‘a:rinda ‘nayu ‘minma ‘ya:rindala ‘burdu 

wagtail chattering. looks around/sees/ woman lying down cannot 
‘ba:mbura 'njungun ‘ya:ranjt ‘jala. ‘bidala ‘ba:wara ‘ya:lgula ‘ya:riva. 
touch her small lying down hole. goes away cooks’ eats lies down. 
‘djindu'riygula ‘bidala ‘nayu "jala ‘liberty. ‘wadibina ‘bugula’ringula 
sun comes up goes along sees_ hole big. man/that happy 

‘da:rbera. ‘gana'‘lei. 

gets in. _red kangaroos. 


General Translation. A man goes along, sees a woman lying down asleep in a 
stone room (cave). He cannot wake her; he leaves it and goes away. He lies 
down, cooks red kangaroo(a) meat, eats red kangaroo(b) meat and lies down. The 
sun comes up; he goes along and hears the wagtail chattering. He looks around 
and sees a woman lying down ; he can’t touch her lying down ; the hole is (too) 
small.(c) He goes away, cooks (meat) and eats it and liesdown. The sun comes up; 
he goes along and sees that the hole is large.(d@) That man is happy; he gets in. 
They both turn into red kangaroos.(e) 


Notes.—(a) ‘ganala ('kanjala) is the name for the euro, but as the informant 
preferred to call it “ red kangaroo,” the latter term has been retained 
here. 

(6) The significance of the man’s eating euro meat, and later turning 
into a euro himself, is worthy of remark. 

(c) There is possibly some erotic significance in this story, but the 
women were not definite in regard to this. 

(d) ‘liberty literally means “ getting bigger,”’ and refers to the woman’s 
‘jala “ hole” or vagina. 

(e) For a men’s myth having some slight similarity, see Berndt, R. M., 
Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 16. 


‘wadi ‘gudara ‘bidala ‘nayu ‘baba ‘inara 'gudara 'biday. ‘wads 
men two (brothers) go along sees dogs wild two go along. men 
‘gudaraygu ‘wonanu. ‘wadi ‘guduba ‘amba-'ambara ‘biday. ‘wadtygu 


two chase. man one by himself goes away. man 
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‘nayu ‘inara = ‘gudara ‘ya:rindala. ‘mara'mara ‘bidala ‘wa:ru ‘da:’aygu 
sees dingoes two lying down. crawl along goes along/fire _— stick 
‘guna ‘gudanu ‘merindanu ‘gunanu. ‘wonara. ‘duyuriy ‘wads. ‘ma:la 
anus puts into makes dead inside. _ follows. meet men. kangaroo 
‘gulera ‘ba:ru ‘ya:lgula ‘ya:riy.  ‘djinduriy ‘bidala ‘nayu ‘djina 
rat chase cook eat lie down. sun comes up go along see __ tracks 
‘yulera ‘wonanu ‘nayu ‘ya:rinjs. ‘gudanu ‘warayga ('waru'darayga) 
chase chase see lying down. put fire-stick 
‘merindanu ‘gunaru. ‘gulbara ‘ya:ringt ‘ya:rira. ‘djindu'ringula ‘bidala'bidala 
make dead inside. go back lie down lie down. sun comes up go along 
‘ba:rart = ‘wi:adu ‘ya:riva ‘bagara ‘bidala. ‘nayanjt ‘djinu 
long way gone away lie down get up go along. see tracks 
‘wonara'wonara ‘ba:rart. ‘wonani 'nayanji ‘ya:rinji. ‘guna’gudanu 
chase/chase long way. chase _ see lie down. in anus put 
‘gudara ‘t:lundanu. ‘da.lia ‘gulban'djiyant. ‘ya:rira ‘djindu'ringula 
two (dogs)/make dead. on head carry home. lie down sun comes up 
‘bidanjt ~‘nayani ‘djina. ‘wonani ‘wonara ‘waruyga "ma:. 
go along /see tracks. chase chase fire-stick/ crawl along. 
‘gudan'da:gu ‘baba 'gudarayu. ‘bagara ‘badara. ‘wadiyu ‘merindanu. 
put firestick in dogs two. get up try to bite. men make dead. 


General Translation. Two men go away, see “two dingoes gone away.” (a) 
The two men chase them. One man goes away by himself. The man sees two 
dingoes lying down. He crawls along (literally “ hand, hand ’’), goes along, puts a 
fire-stick into their anus and makes them dead inside. He follows (the other man). 
The men meet together. They chase a kangaroo rat, cook and eat it and lie down. 
The sun comes up ; they go away and see tracks. They chase, chase, and see (two 
dingoes) lying down. They put the fire-stick in (their anus), make them dead inside. 
They go home and lie down. The sun comes up; they go away, for a long way they 
go; they lie down, get up and go away. They see tracks, keep on chasing for a long 
way. They chase and see (two dingoes) lying down. They put the fire-stick in 
their anus, make the two dogs dead. They carry them home on their heads. They 
lie down ; the sun comes up; they go away and see tracks. They chase, chase and 
with fire-sticks crawl quietly up. They put the fire-sticks in (the anus). The two 
dogs get up and try to bite the men. The men bite(d) them and kill them. 


Notes.—(a) They observe from the sight of tracks in the sand that two dingoes 
have gone that way. 


(6) The men turned into ants, ‘mududa (a little larger than ee 
i before they bit the dogs. These two men are not the ‘Wadi 
‘Gudjara of the men’s mythology. 
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‘di:dingu ‘bidala ‘nayu ‘minma ‘a:ri'darada ‘njinandala ‘ya:labidala 
girl goes along/sees woman marsupial mole sitting down comes up 
‘njina’ga:diy ‘njinara. '‘minmaygu ‘yala'lingula ‘da:bin, “ 'wadi?” 

sits down sits down. woman comesup asks, ‘‘ (You gota) man?” 
‘di:di ‘guyga'warayga ‘wodanu, “ 'wadi 'wi:a.” ‘ya:riva ‘djindu'ringula 
girl young says, “Man nothing.” lies down sun comes up 
‘bagara. ‘wodanu ‘gabali'larayu ‘wodanu, “ ‘bidan'dagu ‘wadi ‘yu:rira 

gets up. says old woman says, “Go away man find 

‘na:wa.” ‘lidala ‘nayu ‘njinandala. ‘yala'bidala ‘njinant ‘njina’ga:dig. 
see.” goes along/sees__ sitting down. comes up sits down sits down. 
‘minmaygu ‘bagara ‘ya:li’bidala. “‘wadi?” ‘da:bina. ‘di:di ‘woygaraygula) 
woman getsup comesup. “Man?” asks. girl young 

‘wodanu “ ‘wadt ‘wi:a.” ‘ga:riva §=‘djindu'ringula 'bidanjt. ‘minmangu 
says “Man nothing.” lies down sun comes up goes along. woman 
‘wodanu, “'wadi ‘yu:rira.” ‘bidala ‘na:yanjt. ““'wadi?” ‘minma 

says, “Man find.” goes along /sees. “Man?” woman 

‘nine ‘minmaygu ‘bagara ‘ya-la'lingula ‘da:bin 'da:bina ‘da:rbera 
sitting down/woman gets up comes up asks asks asks 

‘di:dingu. ‘wodanu, “'wadi ‘wi:a.” ‘ya:riva.  ‘bidala'bidala 

girl. says, “Man nothing.” lies down. goes along 

‘na:gun'dagu. ‘minmaygu ‘wodanu, “'wadi?” 'na:guldu 'bidala ‘nayu 
looks along. woman ‘says “Man?” sees goes along/sees 
‘minma 'njinandala. ‘ya:labidala 'njina’ga:diy . ‘minma ‘bagara 

woman sitting down. comes up _ sits down. woman gets up 
"ga:la'lingula ‘da:binu. ‘di:dingu ‘wodanu, “'wadi ‘wi:a.” ‘bidala 

comes up asks. girl says, “Man nothing.” goes along/ 
‘ya:riva. ‘djindu'ringula ‘wodanu ‘minmaygu “ ‘wadi ‘yu:rira 

lies down. sun comes up says woman “Man find 

‘mandjinda:gu.” ‘di:di ‘bagara ‘biday ‘bidala 'nayu ‘minma ‘njinandala. 
get.” girl getsup goes along sees woman sitting down. 
‘ya:labidala ‘minmaygu ‘bagara 'ya:la'lingula ‘da:binu, ‘‘'wadi?”’ 'ya:rira. 
comes up woman gets up comes up asks, “Man?” lies down. 
‘djindu'ringula ‘bidala’bidala 'nayu ‘njinandala ... ‘minmaygu ‘bagara 
sun comes up goesalong’ sees sitting down . . . woman gets up 
"ga:la'lingula. ‘da:binu “ ‘wadi ?”’—“ 'wi:a”’ ‘yari:ra. ‘djindu'ringula 
comes up. asks ““ Man ? ” —“ Nothing ”’ lies down. sun comes up 
‘bidala ‘nayu ‘minma ‘durda. 

goes along sees women big mob. 


General Translation. A girl goes along and sees a Marsupial Mole Woman 


sitting down ; she comes up and sits down. The woman comes up and asks, “ You 
gota man?” The young girl says, ‘No man.” She lies down, the sun comes up 


and she gets up. The old woman says, “ Go away, find and see a man.” 





She goes 
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along and sees (a woman) sitting down. She comes up and sits down. The woman 
gets up and comes up, ‘‘ You got a man?” she asks. The young girl says, “ No 
man.” She lies down; the sun comes up and she goes away. The woman says, 
“Find a man.” She goes along and sees (a woman). “‘ You gota man?” The 
woman is sitting down; she gets up and comes along, and keeps on asking. The 
girl says, ‘“‘ No man.”” She lies down. She goes away, looks along. The woman 
says, ““ You got a man?” She sees (the woman), goes away and sees a woman 
sitting down. She comes up and sits down. The woman gets up and comes along ; 
she asks. The girl says, “ Noman.” She goes along and lies down. The sun comes 
up; the woman says, “‘ Find a man and get him.”’(6) The girl gets up and goes 
away; she sees a woman sitting down. She comes up; the woman gets up and 
comes up and asks, “ You got aman?” She lies down. The sun comes up; she 
goes away and sees (a woman) sitting down. . . (c) The woman gets up and comes 
up. She asks, ““ You gota man?” “Noman.” She lies down. The sun comes 
up; she goes along and sees a big mob of women.(@) 


Notes.—(a) This term appears to be the same as that applied to a boy just after 
he has been cut, ‘woygura. See sub-heading “ Circumcision ”’ under 
the heading ‘“ Men’s Initiation.” 

(b) Here the term ‘mandjin'dagu, which is a compound of ‘mandjir 
literally “‘ get,’’ was said by the informant to be also used to refer 
to sexual intercourse. This use has been noted before. 


(c) A portion of the story has been omitted here. The text itself is 
very long; and as the same theme in almost the same words was 
repeated throughout, it seemed advisable to omit some for the sake 
of brevity. 


(d) The significance of this ending could not be discovered. Somewhat 
similar endings are to be found in several of the women’s stories. 


Explanation. The informant said that although all the women were different, 
they were really all the same women, that is the Marsupial Mole Woman. Each 
time this woman meets the younger, she tells her to go and have coitus with a man. 
The phenomenon of the one woman being able to become different women while 
still remaining the same was encountered in several such stories. 

A possible explanation for this myth is to show that it is the duty of every 
woman to be married, otherwise there is no place for her in her society. 

There are many such sacred stories, which will be discussed in detail at a later 
date. 


(To be continued) 


RONALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 
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. 271, line 33. 
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ARANDA PHONETICS AND GRAMMAR 
CORRIGENDA 
By T. G. H. STREHLOW 


Ex Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 3 


For ‘Ijita read ‘ljtta. 
For é téra read € téra. 
For édra read fara. 
For “the lax 7” read “ the lax 1.” 

For al'tjura, al'tjura, al'tjura read al'tjura, q@l'tjura, al'tjura 
respectively. 

For ‘tara, ‘tara, ‘tara, a'tera, a'téra, trra read ‘fara, ‘fara, ‘jira, 
a'tera, a'féra, '{2°rra respectively. 

For ‘tarau read ‘farau 

For ‘teinta read ‘feinta 

For ‘noana, nauna read ‘noana, nauna. 

Delete ‘“‘ above.” 

For t’te:rala read i'te-:rala. 

For Au’ja:lal’bt:tj’ read hu'ja:lal’bi:t;’. 

For ‘le:na read ‘le:na. 

After “‘ it will be sufficient to write nb, nd, nt, ntj, ny, ng and nk” 
add the following sentence in brackets: “ (The symbol » is, 
however, used in the Grammar and the Aranda texts to 
denote the sound described below, §66 Note ; this n is sounded 
with the tongue tip against the tips of the upper teeth, 
corresponding to { and ¢.)” 

For n’tana read n’tana. 

Delete “a long accented vowel.” 

Delete “i:mna (tree, shrub).” 

After the paragraph No. 66 insert “n,” ie. “‘ 66. n. In the 
ordinary pronunciation, etc.” 

After ‘‘ No separate symbol is necessary for this type of »” add 
“in these two combinations.” 

For ‘njinaya read ‘njinaya. 
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P. 273, line 25. After “ Note” delete the following: ‘‘ — is sounded with the 


www 


. 276, line 


. 277, line 


. 278, line 
. 279, line 


280, line 


283, line 
286, line 
287, line 
289, line 


. 290, line 


tip of the tongue against the tips of the upper teeth in the 
word ‘nama (to rain, to wetten): this pronunciation helps 
to distinguish’ and insert the following paragraph : 

“ —m is often sounded with the tip of the tongue against 
the tips of the upper teeth outside the above-mentioned 
two consonant groups; and this ‘ interdental’ » must then 
be written as n to avoid confusion with the ordinary voiced 
dental » (§60) and the cacuminal n (§67). sounded in this 
way corresponds to ¢ and @ (see below, §112). This pro- 
nunciation of m is found very frequently in inflexional 
terminations, such as the objective case ending -na and the 
conjugational endings -#ikana and -etkana. 

“In the word ‘nama (to rain, to wetten) this pronuncia- 
tion helps to distinguish .. .” 

For e’rilkyakana read e'rilkyakana. 

Between “4 kyara” and “ra:gia” insert “*rala (angry, 
angrily).” 

For (*)’r@ta read (*)'rdta. 

For @re:mana read *’re:nana. 

For rukuta read rukuta. 

For ‘iarama read ‘farama. 

Put “ Itirkawara returned’”’ between quotation marks. 

For ‘no:mabaue: read ‘no:mabau’e:. 

For r’tata, ar'igta read ¢'jafa, ar'jafa. 

For ‘tara, ‘t#rra read ‘fara, ‘f*rra. 

For ‘tdra read ‘dra. 

For ‘le:na read ‘le:na. 

For ar'buna read ar'buna. 

Delete “ ‘teinta (plate of rock).” 

For al’tjura read al'tjura. 

For fh read }. 

Delete “‘ Note.— ”’ 

Delete “In ‘Jha:ra and in the W.A. word ‘d%e:ba-'d%e:ba (little 
birds, insects) a sound is sometimes heard initially which 
seems to be”. . . and substitute “In ‘Tha:ra, in the W.A. 
‘dhe:ba-'dhe:ba (little birds, insects), and in a few other words 
a sound is sometimes heard which seems to be”. . . 


For dh read d(h). 
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For 





. 291, line 27. For ‘g"gra read ‘g*gra. 
. 292, line 25. For ‘na:kua read ‘na:kua. 
. 293, lines 11 and 13. For ‘g@ra read ‘g*@ra. 


21. For ‘wara read ‘wara. 
299, line 22. For ‘tgrama read ‘jarama. 

. 300, line 35-line 42. Wherever -gata occurs in this section (e.g. in #’ba:gata, 
il'tja:gata, etc.) it should read -gata (e.g. il'ba:gata, 
etc.). 

. 301, line 7. For ‘to:tura’tura read 'fo:fura:fura. 

8. Fer 'Ro:wana’wana read ‘Ro:wana'wana. 
to. For ‘ra:tara'tara read ‘ra:fara’fara. 
17. For ‘ke:mbala'nana read ‘ke:mbalanana. 
18. For ‘nana read ‘nana. 
25. For U'tnanda'wara read U'tnanda'wara. 
. 302, line 1. For «’'kata-'waykana-'waykana read tl'kaia-'waykana-'waykana, 
2. For ‘waykana-'waykana read ‘waykana-'waykana. 
8. For A’rayi'topa’tuna'tuna read A'rayt'topa'tuna’tuna. 
9. For ‘tuna-'tuna read ‘tuna-tuna. 
Ex Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 1 
74, line 33. For (§46, note III) read (§46, note IV). 
75, line 30. For kafa read kata. 
77, line 29. For tjéanaya read tjdanaya. 
31. For mdnaya read mdnaya. 
32. For njinaya read njtnaya. 
34. For kdmaya read kanaya. 
38. For Jana read Jéna. 
78, line 12. For grean read great. 
15. For tjétinja read tjdntinja. 
79, line 9g. For verb read verbs. 
38. For inddta read inddta. 
81, line 25. For déba-déba read déba-déba. 
82, line 4. For irdnda read irdnda. 
5. For uykiina read uykina. 
26. For ilimbalitndna read slimbalitndna. 


arenana read arénana. 
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P. 82, line 33. For intdmandna, pdtiamdnana read intdmandna, pdttamdnana, 
respectively. 
34. For manana read médnana. 
36. For kémbalandna read kémbalandna. 
37. For ddlbalandna read ldlbalandna. 
‘ba:gata, 38. For eriilayalangna read erilayalandna. 
‘ba:gata, 39. For intirkuna read intirkuna. 
40. For iténilbdtuna read itinilbdtuna. 
P. 83, line 2. For ljdmtjardrantinana read ljdntjarérantinana. 
3. For mtykaltardna read miykaltardna. 
For ljdlayaréraldna read ljdlayaréraldna 
g. For andata read andafa. 
10. For fhdtta read thdjta. 
11. For utnddata read utnddata. 
yhana. 16. For ndera read ndera. 
20. For mbdltuna read mbdltuna. 
21. For ilstja read ilitja. 


> 


P. 84, line 41. For -tjambanana read -tjambanana. 
P. 85, line 8. For aragata, ragata read aragata, ragata. 
12. For aragata read aragata. 
P. 86, line 2. For etuna read etuna. 
19. For tukuta read tukuta. 
22. For axdata read andata. 
P. 87, line 21. For tjoanaya read tjoanaya. 
22. For manaya read manaya. 
23. For njinaya read njinaya. 
24. For kanaya read kanaya. 
P. 88, line 21. For rdgia read rdgia. 
P. go, line 18. For tarama read farama. 
24. For garra read garra. 
38. For iykdtakdnala read iykdtakdnala. 
39. For iykdtakana read iykdtakana. 
P. gt, line 4. For iykdtaka read inkdtaka. 
20. For tarama read farama. 
P. 93, line 2. For mbarama read mbarama. 
For mendaya, menda read méndaya, ménda. 
For -naya read -naya. 
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Read ‘“‘ men (or man) are (is) coming.” 

For “ Possessive. . . tliarea’”’ read “‘ Possessive . . 
For potta étnana read potta étnana. 

For kaya read kéya. 

For garra read garra. 

read “ possessive.” 

For -naya read -naya. 

For amba ljeraredla read amba ljéraréala. 

For ndnuwiira read ndnuwura. 


. tliaréaka(na).” 


” 


For “ genitive 


Ex Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 2 


Delete “ human.”’ 
For dra read jéra. 


lines 36-38. For ekuratara(ka), ekuratarakana, ekuranatara, ekuraratara, 


ehuratarakana read  ekurafara(ka), ekuratarakana, 
ekuranatara, ekuraratara, ekuratarakana respectively. 


For Litugina read Litugina. 


In §68 read “ kata”’ throughout the full set of declension forms 
instead of “ kata.” 

For tana read fana. 

For 

For tdla, tana read fdla, jana respectively. 

For tdnatéa, tdn’ erdtoa, tinatttja, tin’ erdtitja read fdnatéa, fan’ 

erdtoa, {dnatttja, fan’ erdtitja respectively. 

yunintiarai ? read yinintjdrai ? 


tana read fana. 


For 
For 
For 
For 


yunintjaraya read yinintjdraya. 
“ central’”’ read “ Central.” 
ilkuénalalbiika read ilkyétnalalbika. 


Ex Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 4 


For “ *This can also be the preterite tense of” read “‘ *This can 
also be the perfect indicative tense of.” 

“*This can also be the preterite tense of ’’ read “‘ *This can 
also be the perfect indicative tense of.” 

For ata tikitja read aja tikitja. 

For -haka read -baka. 


For jiyabaka pitjimalaya read jiyabaka pitjimdlaya. 


For 
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P. 160, 
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line 21. 
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For -guna read -guna. 

For pitjagina, -guna read pitjagina, -guna respectively. 
For arama read arama. 

For atua read atua. 

For pitjimalana read pitjimalana. 

For atua read atua. 


For mbaras \itidna read mbaralt \itidya. 


For raykara mbsrivardy? \ itjdya 


read raykara mbdrarirds? \ itidya, 


For rétjindya read ritjindya. 
For mbdramdleikina read mbdramdleikdna (three times). 


Leave more space between Dual and Plural forms (viz. between 
lines 13 and 14), and reduce space between lines 15 and 16 
(i.e. move the first and second persons Plural closer together). 


Second Person Plural of third verb should read “‘ 
mbdriraritjika .. .”” 


For etna mbdraririy \-hdpa read etna mbdrarirtt? \-kdpa, 
For jiya pitjitjald nitjita read jiya pttjitjdla nitjita. 


raykara 
instead of “ nuna mbdriraritjika . . .”” 


Ex Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. I 


For ‘“‘ who are doing ” read “‘ who is (are) doing.” 


For aréntjima read aréntjima. 
For “in putting” read “ putting in.” 
For albéliwta read albéliwta. 

Fo 


For iyua read éyua. 


an | 


atnjitjana read atnjitjdna. 


For erdtarakimbdra read erdjarakimbdra. 
For imbuna read imbuna. 


Ex Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2 
For -guna read -guna. 
For -gufa read -gyia. 
For léaguia read léaguta. 


awaguia read awaguta. 
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P. 161, line 39. 
40. 

P. 162, line 1. 
P. 164, line 19. 
21. 

. 166, line Io. 


ARANDA PHONETICS AND GRAMMAR 
For Jdugina read Jdugina. 


For -guia read -guta. 

For -guia read -guta. 

For pmaretkana read pmareikana. 

For pitjieikana read pitjietkana. 

Instead of ‘‘ suffixes in class I use only the possessive case ” 


”” 


case. 
For liliwuna read liliwuna. 

For -ntéma read -ntéma. 

For wéffantéma read wéfjantéma. 

For (§182) read (§184). 

For njintamanjinta read njintamanjtnia. 

For (-+--tuta) read (-+¢uta). 

For iltayéra read iltayéra. 

For wia read wia. 

For dtua read dtua. 

Insert comma between lénakaguia, ldlinakaguta. 
For nékaguia read nékaguia. 
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“ suffixes in class I may be attached only to the possessiy 4 
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